The Next Step---50,000 Subscribers! 


O START the BRIDGE we needed 10,000 

initial subscribers. You made it! Thanks! Since 
then additional subscriptions have come in to a total 
of 16,722. Thanks! There are 1,100,000 credit 
union members, increasing over 7,000 a week. The 
NATION’S BUSINESS, magazine of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, has 275,000 sub- 
scribers! Why can’t we do as well? To get substantial 
advertising, we must have 50,000! To make the 
BRIDGE the permanent financial guarantor of the 
credit union movement---all we need is 100,000. So 
far you have stood by wonderfully and we have tried 
to give you ‘a magazine worthy of the credit union 
movement. By Labor Day---we must be out of the 
red for good. That is the next step---33,278 more 
subscribers by Labor Day! \s that much of a chore? 
There are 5,000 credit unions in the United States. 
Divide 33,278 by 5,000 and you will note that if each 
and every credit union in the United States gives us seven 
more subscriptions by Labor Day we will have the 
BRIDGE permanently on its feet and on its way to be- 
come the financial guarantor of the whole credit union 
movement. If you like the BRIDGE---this is your call 
to arms---celebrate the Fourth by making war for 
the BRIDGE! 


Let’s all together make it 50.000 bv Labor Dav' 
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The New. the Bigger. the Better Bridge 





In This Issue 


States 


\nswering the Question contained on page 24 Oh S / # Sf y %) 
We pledge allegiance to the Flag of the United ay. Wan OU A CE e 


And to the Republic for whiel t stands 


One Nation, indivisible A FLAG Is a symbol. Pent up within each and evervone of us are certain Tundametr 


With liberty and justice for all! tal emotions in more or less degree and in great variety The one great emotion 
Phat is the pledge of Flag Day whieh happened is love and the one common emotion is love of country. The tlag symbolizes that emotion 
few days ago and to whieh celebration we We fly it often-—-we thrill to it. whether it be passing in a parade or tlying from the 

dedicate this issue mast head of some dingy tramp steamer just come to anchor ina foreign port. We tig! 
And we are proud of this issue! for it. How often do we think of the real significance of our relationship to it? 

We go abroad for the lead article--to that so When did vou last sit in conference with vourself and discuss Just what sort of 
hamous cooperative movement of Sweden eitizen am [?” 


WAS aye een BEAR ON shelmpapands Isn't it a facet that June 14 Flag Day might be a splendid day on which to think 
the article asks and the answer is given by an 9 1 ‘ . ' 
, these matters over? The suggestion is too late for this vear, but another vear we might 
center incense ies Nakane aplasia vive up a part of Flag Day to a review of one’s relationships to his countrys 
berg, General Secretary of the Kooperative ; 5 ; 
Forbundet or central cooperative society of Let's think about it a minute together. Start with the early explorers--Columbu- 
aieakien Si Sin Tei iin Miia, a Whelan mai for example. They were not rut-thinkers; they had the progressive outlook: they has 
which Tae. Mothate bes peemined ee. ded om courage and they took long chances, and they discovered America. Then consider the 
re proud also to have from him these fine pie- early settlers the band of Pilgrims who came to a bleak New England coast on the 
sin al tie Reich soemeiehee aha edge of winter, faced with all of the dangers of a hostile reception from the Indians, the 
ES SS soil frozen, the bleak storms tearing down on them. Would the citizen of today whe 
ee! F ° } wants this eountry to stop going forward who would tolerate high rate mone ene 
“nes , . , . a ing, who contribute to economic processes which are out moded and make only for gener: 
DESCENDED AND THE I Pini zed nose unhappiness—-would he have had the fortitude to take the chances the Pilgrims tool 
What does a credit union do in an industrial Then there was Washington, the revolutionist--radical of radicals. He sked his 
plant whiel submerged in thirty feet of flood neck: he risked the largest fortune in the colonies. He gave up every luxury of fis da 
tel to spend the long winter of suffering with his ragged, starving troops at Valley Forge 
We have from Fo J. Waymire some grand He fought against overwhelming odds with a great majority of his fellow citizens eithe 
etures of the San Francisco Bridges and a indifferent or against him. With a tiny minority of patriots he created this great land 
story about them and a two page interior spread for you and for me. Where would the high rate money lenders and their ilk have bee 
color showine something of the credit union when Washington was fighting for our freedom? Where were the stand-patters of the 
spread in the United States dav? They were crowding the ships of General Howe to enter voluntary exile in Canada 
The Federal Section is better than ever and rather than be found associating with the radical Washington. Most of the folks whe 
fom Doig answers a lot of new questions. Again, now shout “communist” at evervone who is trving to create a better economic ordet 
the 20th Century-Fox came to our rescue and would have, from the very nature of their thinking. been alligned against Washingtor 
made our movie page most attractive with news And then came the war between the States—-with great men— Lincoln for example 
and splendid pictures who said that “wealth is simply a superfluity of the things which no one really wants” 
And the front cover is none other than the and Lee (who gave up many opportunities to make money after the war because he 
voung and very lovely Fox star, June Lang, chose to use his remaining vears teaching the voung men of the south how to walk in 
posing specially for us for Flag Day with the paths of peace), What would Lincoln have thought of high rate money lending? Where 
famous movie dog—Lightning. Thanks to every would Lee have stood in the matter of eliminating the evils of interest overcharges? 
one who contributed to make this issue so fine! No the patriot—the man who truly loves his flag has his eves resolutely towards 


/ hat wu 


, ¢ 3 wants his count ito hea hette Couniry, le knows tha Wt have not vet 
5 the dawn. He want r : 
And Next Month? , i OR eae 


realized in America our original objective -a frue equality of opportur n credit 
Well--well and a coupla of well-wells; next unions, for example, probably would compose the strongest group in the United States 
month a story about the Gloucester fishermen opposed to communism if there was ever a real danger of Communism in this country 
and the salt sea breezes blowing through every Why Simply because, as the most elementar) economist knows, communism stands 
line of it, a swell story for vacation days— and for common ownership of property to which theory we are diametrically opposed 1 
SOME FINE PICTURES OF UTAIL with a re are trying to do is to get some property for our members too hop 
story of what the boys are doing to make credit thich now take our earnings thoul equivalent vretu moqoou 
inions flower in that most interesting State Qur great progress within ultra conservative industries is due to a real Tior Gn the 
In Juls some more about savings banks Life part of industrialists that we are nereasing areraqe pu } jr ‘ } 
nsurance and the second stor of the Swedish prosperity that we are teaching our members that ther ~< nothine basien ‘ 
res if it comes in on time about money so long as money becomes the servant of man and ceases t be his master 
And lot md lots of shert ! ‘ STOPLOS AButit s not pal otie to stand still. Next vear’s automotil will ben better nutomolyle 
te., ad lib! our economic life should improve in similar fashior tis not patriotic to give to the 
And the best part of the whole busines < money changer the pay check so badts needed that the kids m: ave shoes and that 
i « Golke eoom to Hit eds of good there may be a decent Sunday dinner 
etters keep rolling it There is a glory in the flag which is Our inspiration to join the trots who have ever 


heen courageously serving America 
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Military Band at arr entertamment 








What Have You Heard About 
SWEDEN? 


oy ANDERS HEDBERG 





There is much current interest in America in Sweden. We hope 
shortly to review in the BripGre the very popular book by Marquis 
Childs, “Sweden—-the Middle Way” and to have in subsequent issues 
of the BripGcr additional articles by Anders Hedberg who is Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Kooperativa Forbundet or central cooperative 
society of Sweden I well remember delightful hours with Mr. 
Hedburg at Stockholm and at various other places in Sweden where, 
i few vears ago, | was introduced to this finest manifestation of the 
cooperative movement The wise man learns from the experience 
of cthers who have had a greater experience than he has enjoyed 
rhe northern countries—-Sweuci., Norway, Denmark and Holland 
have been out of the path of the contending national units of Europe 
which are forever making war. The energies of these northern 
countries have not been drained by the requirements of war; their 
substance has not been wasted on wars. There has been long peace 
between these countries and their neighbors with a condition very 
analagous!to that which has so long existed between the United 
States and Canada. Therefore, they have had the time and the 
intelligence available for sane, conservative, rational cooperative 
effort which has resulted in the splendid cooperative movement 
which dominates the economic life of these countries. We ars 
therefore, very pleased to have this contribution from Mr. Hedberg 
and the pictures of cooperative endeavor in Sweden. This is the 
beginning of a series of articles which we feel sure will be of great 
interest and value to BripGe readers Eprror’s Nov 
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WEDEN is a country in Northern Europe 


A . of about the same size as the American 

' States of California and Maryland with a 

y, i/ " €x population of 6 millions. The average stand- 
> ‘ 


ard of living in Sweden is one of the highest 
in Europe owing to the fact that Sweden has a highly developed 
industrial and agricultural production. The iron ore and the 
pine forests deliver the raw material to the main Swedish export 
articles, 

The cooperative movement is in Sweden highly developed 
and very progressive. About 500,000 families, i.e., one-third of 
the total population are members of the consumers’ cooperative 
societies, which possess over 4,000 grocery shops spread all over 
the country, in the cities, in the villages, and out in the farming 
and forest distriets. 

These thousands of cooperative shops and hundreds of thou- 
sands of cooperative members are grouped in a number of local 
societies, independent not only from one another but also from 
everybody else, especially from any kind of support or supervi- 
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sion by private banks. The necessity of financial independence 





has also been strongly felt by the leaders and the members of 
the movement and is undoubtedly one of the explanations of the 
rapid development. The Swedish cooperative movement is 
organized on the general cooperative principles, i.e., absolute 
democracy, limited interest on share capital, dividend on purchases. 

What kind of prices should the cooperative society charge 
to members and the general public? Should it charge the ‘“‘ordi- 
nary’ prices of the community where it works, show a large 
profit and, consequently, be able to give its members a big divi- 
dend on purchases? Or should it possibly charge prices so low 
that practically no profit at all can be shown? Sweden has in 
this respect, as in so many others, taken “the middle way.” The 
general rule has been for the cooperative societies not passively 
to conform to the often existing price agreements between private 
traders, but to break these agreements by selling the goods at 
cheaper prices. On the other hand the prices in the cooperative 
stores are fixed on such a level that members generally can re- 





ceive an average annual dividend on their purchases of 3°; plus 
the dividend of 5°; on their share capital. The remaining profit 
in the cooperative societies is put to the reserve funds, which 
continually accumulate and now form a back bone. giving 








+ 


strength and: independence to the whole movement. 

\ small society in a remote village with only one shop is 
governed in a very simple way by a general meeting of members, 
electing a committee of five, this committee in their turn appoint- SESS 
Ins the responsible manager. The generally accepted rule is ee 
that there should be only one society in each locality. and a 
“locality” in this conneetion is taken to mean even the whole 
of the larger towns and cities. So, e.g., there is only one society 
in the Swedish capital Stockholm, this capital having 375 shops 
in the different parts of the citv. The government of such a 
society with 78,000 members can naturally not be organized so 
simply as indicated above as regards the small societies. The 
Swedish method for adopting the democratic principles to larger 
societies is that the membership is divided in several districts 
meeting annually and electing one or two representatives to the 


central Supervisory Council. The most important task of this 








council is to appoint and supervise the Board of Managers. @ Testing the Society's coffe 
consisting at present of four, all of whom have cooperative 

trading as their profession. They are not platform heroes but . 
eflic ent busine people, devoted to their job in the interest of thie 

































comimainraty 


Such a very small Committee of Management is in most cases 








the leading force in developing the eooperative movement 1 
their area. This does, however, not mean that ordinary mem- 
bers are passive. First of all we have the already mentioned 
Supervisory Council, but besides that there are in the different 
societies for each district and each shop special local Members’ 
Committees who have regular meetings, supervise the activity 
of the staff, make propaganda and report to the headquarters 
of the society. 

The mechanism of democratic representation is therefore well 
built out in the local societies. We have, however, not dealt wit! 
the question, in how far there is life and blood in these represen- 
tative organs. We shall return to that question in another article 
describing the educational activities, and in a third article we 
shall talk about the wholesale activities of the national central 
organization, the Swedish cooperative wholesale society 




















@ A bit of Stockholm @ Cooperative shop for men's outfitting 

















Our Destination 


A PEW Vears ago while in Paris [ made 
a trip to the Aisne Marne Cemetery, 


beautiful of the 


American 


emetertes of whieh there are several in 
rane thie leep hye Amer) 
an bovs who went to France to make 
thie vorid ate for democracy and who 


rocened thre price of their part of the bargain 


it ta ou anead to me to keep faith 


vith them and to complete ther work 


| had a commission from an American 
nother whose only bov never returned 
from the World Ways Tle sleeps there 
ind she had never seen his grave. [ had 
promised to find the small, reetangular 
plot where his body rest and to place 
there for her a few tlhowers, as a svmbol 


of her memory of him 
I wrote a bit of a story about the trip 
ifter it was over and | reproduce it here, 
This account is dated Thursday, July 5, 
1O2S. It reads: Today, right after break- 


ist we're rong to war, 


Rather, we're 


yong to try to. satisfy ourselves that 


there was a war by finding a= few of 
the battlefields Il say that advisedly for 
t must be the Impression of one. coming 


Oo France, expecting to find everywhere 


war torn and devastated country that 


nature abhors devastation just as she is 
leved to abhor a vacuum 
hi Wil the first and almos the ist 
trie Ve Ve i vhere on oa sight eernye 
bu We found that we could get to the 
Visne Marne Cemeter more readily that 
t? ' ! vt hie ritie Priest ! thre pro 
‘ \¢ at ee omething of the serertie 
‘ ) he Nf aL Belleau 
W oon nad Co hateau Phierr hale! thie 
iit ! eal t ‘ ! ‘ Keng s! 
rl Vive ! re ’ gt onivy Knew 
rit The i | aut Put how 0 


taik about it 


Phe bus left fan eiul “ned ve had 
avnnre lithe 111 ree’viris thre flowe 
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THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE 
AND THE 


AISNE MARNE CEMETERY 


by ROY F. BERGENGREN 


we wanted to take along, as our errands 
included visiting one particular grave and 
taking some pictures of it. Finally I 
located a sidewalk stand, which was about 
to be opened up with apparently a fresh 
supply of all sorts of flowers, particularly 
some long stemmed red roses which Mother 
thought would do excellently for our pur- 
Then we climbed aboard. 

| would advise anyone taking the trip 
we took today to read up on the Battle 
of the Marne, and the trip, from the view- 
point of understanding the battle, is prac- 
tically valueless without a guide. Man and 
nature have conspired quite happily to 
destroy the original battle scenery. The 
unremitting toil of French farmers—men 
and women—has pretty much restored 
this part of France. There is much evi- 
dence of the war if one would seek but a 
bit below the surface. I reeall one long, 
beautiful road with very 


pose, 


small trees in 
even rows on each side and near each 
little tree is the stump of a large tree. 
Before the war this road was lined with 
vreat trees which had been growing for 
venerations to shade this particular high- 
VGN and to add to its beauty. 

The bus took us out over the Rue 
Lafavette which, according to the lecturer, 
s the longest road in Europe, stretching 
across France and Germany to Warsaw 
n Poland. The first point of interest was 
the Village of Clay where General Joffre 
had his headquarters during the first 
battle of the Marne. The building is a 
French Villa, set well baek from 
the road in a bit of a garden. One could 
about as much associate the place with a 
battle as he could associate Niagara Falls, 
with the desert of Sahara. It was the 
forenoon of a sparkling July day and in 
the little village the folks were coming 
and going just as they did before the 
terrible days of August, 1914, and the 
awful vears thereafter. Right outside the 
village limits, the golden fields invited 
lazy folks like me to desert the bus and 
find rest and there, where rest 
seemed so easy an attainment and peace 
so alluring. 


lovely 


peace 


Then we brought up at the statue of 
(iallieni which, somehow or other, seems 
all out of keeping with the surroundings. 
What is this old soldier 
by his hand, as he looks anxiously across 
the wheat fields,—doing out here? There 

lots of wheat to be garnered in and he 


his eves visored 


vill be more welcome if he comes with a 
ekle! 

But he stands there and it seemed to 
me that he bids the stranger wait and look 
fields, to think 
of them as torn and ravaged and reddened 
by the blood of Frenehmen, for this is 
the ancient battle ground and here men 
have fought and died and here there raged 


one of the great decisive battles of the 


Ipon the golden, Sunnis 


world, a battle on which hinged, prob 
ably, my happiness and security quite a- 
much as the whole future of France and 
England and Belgium. 

This is not a deseription of a battle 
there be folks whose job it is to deseribe 
battles technically, and this one has been 
dissected and argued in every military 
office the world over and it will be dis- 
cussed so long as man reads history and 
ponders over this and that which changed 
the history of the world. Our guide's 
point of view is that the Battle was one 
of strategy and that the French had all 
the best of it at all stages; that they re- 
treated in such fashion as to bend the 
German line into a semi-circle, with the 
furtherest point of the are nearest Paris 
and then attacked on the flanks. 

Gallieni’s command included the twenty 
thousand men left in Paris as a guard- 
the last stand against the Germans in the 
city should they win the battle and finally 
attack Paris. He coneeived the notion 
of bringing his twenty thousand up to 
the left flank by night by taxi, and all 
of the taxis in Paris were commandeered, 
They came down the Rue Lafayette in 
interminable procession all night and, at 
the point where the statue is now located, 
they were turned into the left flank 
against Von Kluck. He appreciated that 
large numbers of men were opposing him, 
far in excess of his preliminary estimates. 
He did not know that Paris had 
stripped of its guard to make this possi- 
ble, or how these men got up into action. 

His offense broke and the German line 
was pierced at that point, causing the 
general retreat that decided the first battle 
of the Marne. 

Our guide is also responsible for the 
information that Von Moltke thereupon 
told the Kaiser that the war was over 
and that he was eliminated from any fur- 
ther participation in it for his audacity. 


heen 


Any way it may be figured, the first 
Battle of the Marne won the war—or 
rather it prevented Germany from winning 
the war. Anyone who goes to Paris should 
journey out on the Rue Lafayette at least 
to the point where Gallieni stands—look- 
ing at the battle front where his twenty 
thousand had gone in to throw into the 
scales the exact balance needed to save 
France? Oh ves—and England? Oh ves— 
and America? 

It is very, very hard to tell what would 
have happened had Germany won the 
first Battle of the Marne. 

On one thing we may all agree—it was 
well indeed for all we hold dear in this 
world that the issue was determined the 
other way. 

And I advise, too, that you visit the 
Military Museum at Des Invalides (it is 
right handy to Napoleon's tomb) and take 
a look at one of the humble taxis that 
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came tearing down the Rue Lafayette 
loaded with poilus to bring them into 
Battle that the drive on Paris might be 
stopped in its tracks. 

It is interesting that Foch commanded 
a division at the first Marne, a facet which 
[ had not previously appreciated. Our 
guide told us how he reported to Joffre 
that “‘my right is hard pressed, my center 
is giving way, but my position is excellent 
and I am attacking.”” The Germans had 
various plans for the Battle, and accord- 
ing to the Crown Prince (I am quoting 
our guide) this was to be‘‘a short, gay 
war.’ One plan involved keeping a sta- 
tionary force at Alsace-Lorraine, depend- 
ing on the French to immediately try to 
reclaim these lost provinces; to keep the 
English busy while the bulk of the army 
outflanked, enveloped and defeated the 
French. 

The war was to be a war of movement, 
and by the retreat and the subsequent 
digging in it became a war of position, 
to be settled in the end by the capacity 
of one side to wear the other side out. 

It was our guide's opinion that America 
came in at just the right time, in just 
the right way to put an end to the war 
at about the earliest possible time it 
could have been ended. 

We drove through Meaux and stopped 
to see the rather remarkable Cathedral 
there. At this point the Germans got 
nearest to Paris about twenty kilos away, 
and at one time the British held one end 
of the town and the Germans the other. 
In the Cathedral is a very beautiful me- 
morial tablet to the British who fell in 
France. 

We hay * been travelling between tields 


of wheat and oats and sugar beets, by 
vineyards and with poppies everywhere. 

At Germigny we stopped for lunch. 
Near this spot, during the first Marne 
tighting, the British put down a pontoon 
bridge seventeen times and seventeen 
times it was shot away and “there was 
much blood spilled in the. Marne that 
day.”’ It’s impossible to think of it as 
other than a terrible nightmare. Out 
there, where the fighting was, is a French- 
man, in a blue smock almost lost beneath 
a big straw hat and looking, from here, 
for all the world like a toadstool, fishing 
patiently from a long narrow row boat 
that is square ended on both ends. He is 
fishing as all Frenchmen fish—patientls 
and without apparent expectation of 
eatehing anything. I went down to take 
a picture of the spot where the bridge 
was shot away and found that I had, in 
easy range across the river, the town 
washing pavilion—where the French ladies 
bring the Monday wash down to a shed 
by the river. Ten or a dozen of them were 
there busily engaged, sousing the clothes 
in the stream and beating them with 
paddles so vigorously as to attest mightily 
to the strength of the fabric. 

I closed my eyes and tried to blot out 
the peaceful washer-ladies and in their 
place to people the banks with fighting 
men and machine guns and the incessant 
whirl of battle, but it is so}calm, so very 
contented and peaceful at Germigny that 
it is against nature to talk there or think 
of war. 
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Nearby, across the road from where we 


lunched, is the Cafe Marine 
ably is a war memorial 
This is the Marne and during the day 


Ww hich prob- 


we crossed it and recrossed it many times, 
a peaceful bucolic stream wending its 
eventiess way through a charming French 
countryside, Just as we were finishing 
our lunch and the guide was telling me 
the story of the pontoon bridge, along 
came a typical canal boat, drawn by a 
couple of mules, to make his story seem 
the more incredible. 

Mother writes of the “women working 
in the fields who looked as though they 
had long since finished enough work for 
one lifetime, still bending over their crops 

and young mothers with babies in 
carriages working along with the 
men... and the little children in the 
villages who seem so glad to wave at us 
as we pass,” and that, “after much driving 
like that through lovely country and hills, 
from which you could look afar across 
the fields . .. we came to Belleau Wood.” 

The Wood now belongs to the Belleau 
Woods Association and thes the American 
flag. Ky pointing my camera up in the 
air | got an excellent picture of it. Over 
this thirteen acres the second division 
fought, mostly hand to hand fighting, for 
nineteen days and nights. Here we could 
get a vague notion of the war. While the 
only adequate way to get any realization 
of the destruction caused by the war in 
this general sector, is by counting the new 
roofs, yet here at the entry to the Woods 
is a stark, naked reminder of the war, so 
startling—-so terribly out of harmony with 
its surroundings— that one is brought up 
with a sharp turn and made to appreciate 
what the war did to France. 

There is a ruined church here. I got 
an excellent picture of it, and the sight 
of it clears one’s vision and makes one 
understand that he is travelling over 
ground where there has been very bitter 
fighting. The second, the third and the 
twenty-sixth division know all about 
Belleau Wood. 

Over this part of France nature has 
drawn quite mercifully — a beautiful cur- 
tain. and the sears, the physical scars, 
are pretty much gone. Man has helped, 


’ “ge: 


as the new red roots testify so eloquently 


{ 


but in Belleau Wood there “ure exenvation 


which were trenches and machine vut 
nests, and artillery implacements wit! 
some artillery still in) position, and = the 
woods are wilder and battle searred It 


is not so difficult to understand the bitter 
fight which went on here while Germans 
fought to prevent the dreaded Yankee 
from beginning lis participation in the 
war with victory, and Yank fought as he 
has always fought-—-to make his objectives 
and get the war successfully over with. 

We found a machine gun, all rusty and 
looking peculiarly innocuous where it had 
been left, and the guide tried his best to 
thrill us with a shell which he maintained 
might be in fact alive and destroy us all 

We saw where men had dug in; where 
men fought hand to hand and with fists 
and claw when guns were no longer useful. 
We saw the memorial- the temporary and 
inadequate memorial—to the fifty men 
who disappeared in the wood in the nine- 
teen days’ fighting and whose bodies were 
never recovered, For them, the Wood is 
itself a cemetery. 

Here American soldiers literally pried 
Germans out of machine gun nests and 
were baptised in fighting in one of the 
toughest engagements of the war. 

Then we went on to the Aisne Marne 
Cemetery and the children put roses on 
the grave we had sort of adopted as our 
own, that we might serve as proper prox, 
for the Mother home in Beverly 

The superintendent in) charge of the 
cemetery was just the right man to be 
contact officer between the folks who come 
there hunting for those whom they have 
loved and lost and would = tind again 
Folks at home may find great, if solemn 
joy in the way the American cemeteries 
in France are arranged and eared for 
Had I a son who had died in France, it 
is here I would prefer that he lie. Thi- 
cemetery is delightfully located At the 
rear of it is a slight elevation and. there 
the beautiful permanent memorial is to 
be built. Each grave is marked by a 
marble cross and the grass is very green 
with flowers round about and it is the 


right spot for the end of the lone day 





Entrance to the 
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! oft N essing the construction of 
thie World two larvest bridves 
Ihe iPaove photograph taken from out 


dit Umion office window in the Stand 
rd Oil Building in San Francisco shows 
the S7S.000.000.00 San Francisco-Oakland 


Bride now SS complete This, the 
World's largest bridge, will be opened for 
raflie early in November of this vear. It 
over eight miles long and will serve as 
¢ main artery connecting San Francisco 
and Oakland, the two largest cities of 


Northern California 


sridge 
\ erba 


Island, has two main suspension 


Thre West DAV section of thie SAAN 
onnecting San Francisco with 
pans 2.310 feet each. Kast of the island 

is the World's 
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argest cantilever span with a clear open 
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eading to the Oakland shore 


ne of L400 feet. followed bv a sueceessior 
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SPEAKING OF BRIDGES 


oy F. J. WAYMIRE 


S.000,.000) vehicles and 
O00 000 passengers. It goes without 


trathe ot about 
saying that many of the passengers will 
be Credit Union members. 

While the Golden Gate Bridge, which 
s located on the other side of the Stand- 
ard Oil Building, is not the largest bridge 
in the World, it has the distinction of 
having the World’s longest bridge span. 
New Yorkers who are familiar with the 
vyreat size of the Washington 
Bridge can visualize the magnitude of the 
Golden Gate span when they compare the 
atter’s length, 4.200 feet, with the 3,500 
foot span across the Hudson River. 

On either side of the mile-wide Golden 
(jate are located the World’s two tallest 
bridge towers, each tower rising 746 feet 
above the water—as high as a 65 story 
building. 

The Golden Gate Bridge, which will be 
opened for traffic next Mareh, has two 
cables each 36! 5 inches in diameter and 
containing 40,000 miles of wire—enough 
cable wire in the structure to encirele the 
earth 3!. times. 


(George 


This new $35.000.000.00 structure will! 


onnect Sal Francisco with Nlarin Counts 


























@San Francisco - Oakland Bridge—From the 
Standard Oil Building one sees the western por- 
tion of the bridge suspended between Rincon Hill 


and Yerba Buena Island. Ferries and ocean 
liners are dwarfed by the huge spans which are 
joined together in mid-bay by a man made island 
of concrete and steel. 


on the north, thereby serving as the south- 
ern gateway to the famous Redwood 
Empire. 


To celebrate the completion of these 
gigantic structures, San Francisco will hold 
a World’s Fair in 1939. The Fair site, 
now being prepared by dredgers, adjoins 
Yerba Buena Island, and will be made 
accessible to the motoring public by the 
San Francisco-Oakland Bridge. While all 
readers of “THe BripGe” are invited to 
see San Franciseo’s great Fair in 1939, 
we hope that many Credit Union members 
from all parts of the United States will 
make it a point to cross our bridges long 
before 1939. 


@ Golden Gate Bridge—Cables are being spun 
across the mile-wide Golden Gate. Each tower 


is as high as a sixty-fire story building. 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS REVIEW 


by J. Frank Beaman 


The BripcGE is interested in what is going on 
abroad for the simple reason that what is going 
on in other parts of the world has, as Mr. Bea- 
man points out in this interesting article, its 
inevitable reactions in the United States. 

While the platforms of both political parties 
will be written on the supposition that the 
United States can live apart from the rest of the 
world in splendid isolation— we all know that 
that isn't so. It behooves us, therefore, to 
know what is going on abroad. We offer these 
serious articles because we hope that BripGr 
readers will take them seriously—will read and 
reflect and understand something of our place 
in a much disturbed and rapidly changing world 

Eprror’s Nort 


Hye: Addis Ababa, Selassie, these 
and other names and places which 
made news a few brief weeks ago, passed 
from the headlines during May, only to 
be replaced by Otto, Schuschnigg, Blum 
in a swift changing of world scenes. 

For instance, a month ago on May 38, 
French voters went to the polls and east 
their ballots in another of the nation’s 
many parliamentary elections. And the 
way the French voted may in the end 
affect the lives, the jobs, the pocketbooks 
of people from Cedar Rapids to Buenos 
Aires to Amsterdam and Hong Kong. 

Only the French voted but the issue of 
whether the nation shall devalue its cur- 
rency, end its long run of deflation, and 
just how, is world wide. 

As a result of that election the Leftist 
party, made up of the Socialists, Commu- 
nists and other left wingers of the country, 
were given a majority in parliament. 
Leon Blum, the Socialist leader, was given 
the power to change the order of things 
in the Republic. 

The new order in France will take office 
in June but before that many things were 
becoming obvious to observers. Paniced 
by predictions of conservatives as to just 
what catastrophies would follow this politi- 
eal change Frenchmen were moving their 
money to other countries and strikes were 
beeoming the order of the day. 

Workers who have suffered for six long 
vears of the depression as the Govern- 
ment’s economic policy has permitted liv- 
ing costs to rise and employment to de- 
crease, suddenly revolted against those 
who would end the long deflation. 

And the strikes, because they force the 
economie level lower and lower, 
simply hastening the time when 
Blum must devalue the franc. 

Similarly the fear-stricken capitalists 
and little shop-keepers by trying to pro- 
tect their gold were forcing the hand of 
the new Government. Gold was leaving 
the nation by boat, plane and train. 

In the four weeks ending May 29, 
France lost a total of $169,000,000 in gold 
from the Bank of France to the United 
States. It is gold sent here for safekeep- 


were 
Leon 


ing. How much more was taken out by 
country 1s not yet 


hoarders within the 
known. But the net result is that there 
is now less of the vellow metal in the bank 
than at any time since 1928 when France 
prematurely devalued its currency. 


So observers see ont' matter of a Tew 


weeks, or until Blum and 
his cabinet will be forced to put up an 
embargo against gold going out and then 
follow with devaluation. 

The question the world is waiting to 
have answered 


possibly less, 


‘s just how will this deval- 
uation be accomplished. If it is nominal 
and quick the chances are the upsetting 
effect will not be serious in other world 
capitals. Some capital will return to 
aris, possibly weakening markets in New 
York and elsewhere temporarily and then 
there can be a settling down to more 
normal relationships among nations. 

A reasonable devaluation would cause 
the few remaining nations still on a gold 
standard basis to follow the lead of France 
and thus the way would be paved for an 
eventual stabilization of currencies every- 
where. This putting of monies back into 
some normal relationship, one with the 
other, probably would have a stimulating 
effect on world trade and prosperity 

But a devaluation that was too great 
would be devastating. It probably would 
touch off a world currency war, the full 
effect of which few can contemplate. It 
does not now seem likely, but if France 
should decide that it was going to make 
up for lost time when other powers have 
sapped its trade, and lower the value of 
it money to a point where it would seek 
to recapture world trade, then in defense 
other countries would have to do likewise. 

Such a procedure contributed largely 
to the depression. A vicious cycle is set 
up which might end in world bankruptcy, 
in the crushing of nations and peoples. 

At the same time that these possibilities 
were slowly unfolding on the economic 
front. the Italian-Ethiopian war was 
reaching its climax. 

The Italian army marched into Addis 
Ababa early in May. The capital of the 
Lion of Judah was in flames. Natives 
were running berserk in the streets. And 
Haile Selassie had fled the country. 

Quickly the Italians declared that 
Ethiopia was Italian, set up General 
Badoglio as viceroy of Africa, decreed the 
Italian King an Emperor and announced 
that this was the end of Colonial ambitions. 

But a chain of events once set into 
motion can not be halted by a wave of 
the hand or an official decree. 

And so throughout the month the word 
“sanctions” plagued the major powers. 
Although sanctions were decreed against 
Italy to embarrass and possibly curtail 
the Ethiopian campaign, they failed, and 
ironically with the war at an end they 
continued a potentiality against peace, 

The failure of sanctions as a weapon of 
the League of Nations against belligerents 
was openly admitted. 

And that is tantamount to failure of 
the league itself because there is little els 
for it to use in an emergency, 


+] 


At the same time a minor crisis devel- 
oped in the league itself, which possibly may 
be the forerunner to the final break-up ol 
that ambitaous peace-preserviIng theory. 

When the league refused to recogniz 
that there had been a etory nf Kthiopia 


and decided to seat delegate Irom the 


conquered nation, the Italians were 
Mussolini to withdraw 


the couneil table, 


ordered by from 
Later Il Duce brought 
his delegates home from Geneva. 

But Mussolini did not hesitate to show 
his hand in another direction. He moved 
swiftly to block Chancellor Hitler's efforts 
to turn Austria into the Nazi camp. 

In a quick coup inspired by 
leaders Kurt Schuschnigg set himself up 
as dictator of Austria and immediately 
ordered the disbandment of Nazi legions 
There were rumors of Civil War in Austria 
but it has not developed 


fascist 


However. str (rs Were quietly Dewi 
pulled in Rome and Vienna which may 
eventually pull Crown Prince Otto of Aus- 


tria tothe throne. In some places this was 


considered the plan of Mussolini to solidify 
the Austrian nation, a move which would 
provide I] Duce with a_ buffer 
Hitler and his long campaign to annes 
his native land to the Germany he rules 


against 


Here is a chess game between two major 
powers. But it is a chess game on a keg 
of dynamite and just how soon one of the 
players may carelessly drop a match, has 
other nations watching nervously. 

However, outstanding among the ap- 
parently constructive developments of re- 
lationships among nations was a_ pact 
signed in Washington between China and 
the United States. It is a pact which 
provides for friendly monetary relations. 
Under it China will be facilitated in its 
managed currency problems. The United 
States will exchange some of China's 
large supply of silver for the large stocks 
of gold held here. 

Thus this eountrs will be able to put 
back into world trade channels some of 
the excess holdings of gold and at the 
same time will be approaching the goal of 
the Silver Purchase Act which requires 
the treasury to buy silver in world markets 
until the ratio of the white metal is three 
to one with gold on hand. 

But more important than fulfillment of 
the silver purchase program, which simply 
exchanges gold for silver, is the possibilits 
that Secretary Morgenthau is quietly de- 
veloping a dollar bloe of nations to be 
able to fight together in any international 
curreney situation. He now has agree- 
ments with Mexico, Canada and _ finally 
China and is understood to be 
negotiations in South America. 

If the program is pursued to its natural 
conclusion there will be put together on 
this continent a monetary group which 
in the future will be absolutely indepen- 
dent of repercussions in Europe or will be 
powerful enough to make itself heard in 
world economie councils. 


planning 


The main 
would be 


point is that a safeguard 
thrown up against another de- 
pression, With the countries on this con- 
tinent having their currencies tied to the 


dollar. there would be a natural trading 


alliance for woods Mma quantity that would 
provide practically normal markets at any 
ind all times 
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A PICNIC Ushers in 
































beverage keg. This gay event was planned and presented to the 
of the Missouri Pacitie Employee’s Credit Union, by E. 
|. Bloom, energetic seeretary-treasurer-director of that organiza- 


‘ The party being held at member J. Christen’s club house, 
East Carondelet, Illinois 
\ varied program of amusement and relaxation crowded the 


afternoon hours, interspersed with volley-ball games and soft- 


tles ven the fishermen fared well ... their stories over- 


: ving their piseatorial ability. 
\ ‘ ose of day. the old wash-tub, used as a dinner gong 
. t bringing in the partly-famished contingent to an 
t eu Onsistin”g of every delicacy from soup to pie. 


se attending the outing were: Mr. H. L. Martin, president: 

t W. A. Pilgrim, vice-president; E. L. Bloom, 
secretary-treasurer—and host: C. FE. Hinzpeter, director; A. T. 
Campbell, director; C. A. Rosen, 
i director; E. H. Schulte, member of the 
tee: D. A. Corbin, J. F. Christen and William 
{' members of the eredit committee, and é; sright 
vuest of the organization, representing S. Newman, Thad Erd- 


7 vers who were 


legal 


ut able to attena 
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rare (vou intoned) as a day 


What s sO 
] 


June 

What indeed—as if vou didn’t know how 
rare a day in June! 

Phen, if ever—come perfect days 


Perfect days—and me cooped up in 
school room! 

Heaven tries the earth if it be 
une 
Whatever that means—-vou don't have to 


ell me about the earth and tunes 


rit softly 


1OVe 


her warm ear lays 


. ; . , ; 
Say hat ain t bad SOTTLN 


“over it 





thats just the way it is 
whether we liste: 


with me looku 


\ 1 Whether we look or 
Huh! that rubs it in 


nd hstenin’ all th’ 


way t’school 
We hear life murmur—and see it gliste 
Oh boy don't I though!!! 
reve clod feels a stir of might 


iat come to think of 


sho knows 
vs . ct vithir t that reaches al 
oOWers 
groping blindly above it for light 
( to a soul (most to the end of m) 
‘ g share of it) in grass and tlowers! 
S t ‘4 \nd you sat down—somewhat surprised 
S uu had been able to get so far with- 
forgetting, and gave vourself up un- 
$ g reservedly to thoughts of pending vaca- 
: t tion, sure that vou needn't pay any more 
. S WEre ittention as vou wouldn't be ealled or 
sensed some- again until the whole long poem had been 
ompletely recited 
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The Rains 


Descended and 
the Floods Came 


by HERBERT WALKER 


ty THE more than 300 years of its exist- 

ence, Hartford has experienced many 
an eventful occasion, including fire, bliz- 
zards, riots, epidemics and 
every other form of adversity that can 
befall any community, but none 
caused so much distress, damage and 
devastation as did the recent flood when 
one-fifth of the city was inundated and 
hundreds and hundreds of our residents 
were washed out and lost practically every- 
thing they had. 

Spring freshets are not unusual: we 
look forward to them with more or less 
regularity every Spring and when the 
river rises eighteen, twenty or twenty-two 


explosions, 


ever 








Looking at the flood from a second story windou 


feet it does not attract more than passing 
interest, but this last winter, with its 
exceptionally heavy fall of snow, plus a 
combination of sudden thaw and heavy 
rains, brought the Conneeticut river to a 
flood stage very quickly with every indi- 
eation that it would exeeed past records 
for high water. 

All day Thursday, March 19, 1936, 
strenuous efforts were made to raise tem- 
porary barricades and dykes in anticipa- 
tion of the higher water to come, which it 
did with great speed and volume during 
the night, with the result that many of 
our inhabitants found themselves ma- 
rooned in their homes and could only be 
rescued by boats. Our school houses and 
similar places were used to shelter and 
feed them in. The Red Cross, National 
Guard and similar organizations did a 
wonderful job at rescue work. The crest 
of high water was reached on Sunday, the 
22nd, at which time the river stood at 
the unprecedented height of 38!.5 feet 
above normal. Our public utilities, such 
as the electric light company, telephone 
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company, trolley system, ete., were com- 
pletely put out of business and close to 
one thousand members of the National 
Guard were on duty throughout the 
stricken area assisting the local police in 
maintaining order and regulating traffic. 

It was into this environment that the 
members of Colts Employees Federal 
Credit Union suddenly found themselves, 
and if ever there is a time when the Credit 
Union justifies its existence, it is occa- 
sions similar to this. The Colt plant, the 
home of the famous Colt revolver, is 
located in that part of the city most 
seriously affected by the flood. It stands 
on the bank of the river and is protected 
by a thirty foot dvke which runs in front 
of the factory and for some distance be- 
yond, This was right in the path of the 
rising waters with the result that we had 
some thirty feet or more of water in and 
around the plant, and the surrounding 
area, as far as could be seen, was also 
under water to the same extent. Many of 
our employees, including members of the 
Credit Union, lived within this area, and 
many of them had to be rescued during 
the night from the first and second stories 
of their homes. 
only what they were wearing at the time. 
Monday morning, after the waters began 


In some cases they saved 


to recede, was the first time we were able 
to go into the plant and to the Credit 
Union office, located on the second floor, 
after travelling by boat across one of the 
public parks, dodging floating debris, to a 
second story window where we were able 
to get in and walk around 
Here we found a 


wearing hip 
boots, 


Sorry 


mess, 


_/ alll, 


The trolley tracks are thirty feet under water 


Most of our records had been under water 
and some were completely destroyed, but 
we gathered them all together and took 
them to temporary quarters some distance 
away from the plant, where, with the aid 
of capable assistants, all the records were 








CARRIED ON! 


re-written and accounts posted up to date. 
Aside from this particular annoyance and 
extra work, no particular harm was done, 
and we consider ourselves fortunate that 
it was no worse. In the meantime, our 
entire organization was occupying from 
ten to a dozen temporary locations around 
the city, and business continued as usual, 
though it was 
circumstances, 

In spite of all this, our Credit) Union 
Every request we had for 
withdrawal of accumulated savings in the 
share accounts were made on demand 


even under exceptional 


carried on, 


“be 


over $2,000 being paid out in this respect, 
and a number of loans—57 to be exact 

-to the amount of over $3,000 were made 
to our members. Operating under these 
circumstances, with our officers, 
and committeemen widely seattered, it is 
obvious that mans 
had to be 
For instance, it was nearly 


directors 


rules and regulations 
suspended for the time being. 
four weeks 
before we could get the credit committee 
together in one place, at which time they 
approved the action of the treasurer in 


making all loans to date without their 
Continued on page 22, columi 
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Herbert Walker, for many years of the per 
sonnel section of the Colt's Patent Fire Arms 
Manufacturing Company of Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, is a most remarkable fellow Every credit 
union member should gather round this story 
and get acquainted with him. To begin with he 
is personnel officer of a great industry. Next he 
is the Connecticut credit union pioneer Kor 
many years, pretty much alone and unaided 
he and IL battled valiantly for a Connecticut 
credit union law As soon as the Federal law 
was enacted he organized Connecticut Credit 
Union No. 1 at his plant, and he is not only 
treasurer of the credit 
president of the 
League He has long been identified with build 
ing and loan work, and is one of the outstanding 
citizens of the great industrial city of Hartford 
I asked him to write for us an article about the 
extraordinary reaction of his credit union to the 
flood which swept down with unprecedented 
ferocity on Hartford, inundated the plant of 
his company beneath over thirty feet of water, 
put the plant almost out of business, drove the 
credit union members from their homes and 
caused a damage to the plant estimated at 
$825,000. This plant has 2,097 employees, and 
President Samuel M. Stone has also been long 
friendly to the credit union principle 

Thanks Mr. Walker! Thanks to the credit 
union for this fine demonstration of credit union 
operation under conditions of extreme difficulty. 
Who says the credit union can't take it! Inci- 
dentally, this great industry is already doing 
business as usual having made a rapid and 
heroic recovery from the flood Epriror’s Nott 


) 


union but he is ilso 


Connecticut Credit Unior 
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Loretta Young listening to her portable phonozraph between scenes of ‘Private Number’ 
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My notion of 


I wish the old plum pudding was on the 


The pudding having 


of vour nose 
ntime arrived immediately affixed 
If firmly to the end of the husband's 
and it took the third and last wish to 
t it off agan 
| was talking with Tom Doig after he 
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a windfall would involve a 
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I wake up most every day 
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with the dawn. From my bed I ean look 
out across Lake Mendota and I wateh the 
day come as I try to figure out how I ean 
keep the BripGe going until from our 
eleven hundred thousand credit union 
members I can get fifty thousand to sub- 
scribe so that we can have a real magazine. 
With a million—oh boy! 
no more worry about 


There would be 
Bripce and the 
dawn would have to get up without my 
company! 

Gary Cocper—Mr. Longfellow Deeds— 
was getting’along O. K. before he very un- 
expectedly jnherited twenty million. He 
was playing tuba in a small town band; 
he made enough money, mostly by the 
simple process of writing greeting cards in 
verse. He was the feller who writes all 
those verses to Mother which you buy on 
a lovely card to send to Mother with 
some flowers on Mother’s Day. He lived in 
a small town in Vermont—I think it was— 
had a good housekeeper and was getting 
along fine. Everyone liked him—for good 
reason—and then his uncle died, and the 
uncle’s lawyers (who had been stealing 
from the old man while he, the old man, 
galivanted in Italy) were notified that said 
uncle had finally driven his car off a con- 
venient cliff. The lawyers came to Mr. 
Deeds’ town and informed him of his good 
fortune and got their first shock when they 
discovered that he wasn’t particularly 
thrilled by it. Gosh—that was my first 
kick—-a brand new, clean cut and alto- 
gether lovely conception that a gent could 
have brains enough to be so contented 
with life that the acquisition of twenty 
million unexpectedly didn’t phase him 
any. The lawyers got Mr. Deeds up to 
New York and then the trouble started. 

Deeds didn’t understand how to take 
New York and New York immediately 
proceeded to take Mr. Deeds. Everyone 
tried to cheat him. Everyone made fun 
of him. Our heroine (Jean Arthur who was 
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very, very nice in this picture) got into his 
good graces for the sole purpose of getting 
material for ridiculing him in the news- 
paper for which she was a feature writer. 
There was no kindness, no intelligence, no 
charity, no understanding—to be found by 
the wondering, wandering Mr. Deeds in 
the great city. And did Gary Cooper do a 
swell job with that very fat part? I’m 
saying for one that he did and that I got 
more fun out of the picture than out of 
any Other I’ve seen for months. Finally, 
discovering that the girl, with whom he 
had fallen in love, was responsible for the 
newspaper notoriety he was getting (while 
she was falling in love with him and very 
much out of love with her increasingly dis- 
tasteful job) he decided that the money 
was @ nuisance anyway and that he would 
buy farms with it and give the farms away 
to deserving farmers of whom there are 
right now a great many in the United 
States in need of the services of this sort 
of philanthropist. 

Whereupon the scheming lawyers, hav- 
ing dug up another possible heir, pro- 
ceeded to bring the picture to a grand 
climax by citing Mr. Deeds into court on 
a charge that he was insane, basing the 
charge apparently primarily on the as- 
sumption that anyone with twenty million 
in New York who really desired to give 
it away to help people must be insane. Mr. 
Deed’s defense was the grandest bit I’ve 
seen in the movies for many a long day. 
If you haven’t seen it—go the first chance 
you get. 

It was a swell evening’s entertainment. 
[ felt as I left the theater I should pay 


@ Right: Awthor Meets Character— 
Hugh Walpole, noted British author, 
pays a visit to his friend Jean Hersholt 
on the set of “Sins of Man” at 20th 
Century-Fox while Hersholt is wearing 
the makeup of a 75-year old man. 


another fare simply because I had cheated 
the box office. 
RR 

Shirley Temple—in talented company 
with Michael Whalen, Gloria Stuart. 
Alice Faye, Jack Haley and Claude Gil- 
lingwater 
Little Rich 
Production, 


adds to her laurels in 
Girl,”’ a 2Oth 


‘Poor 
Century-Fox 


EE 


B= on the book ‘“*Main Street’? by 
Sinclair Lewis—a Warner’ Brothers 
production admirably acted by Pat 
O’Brien, Josephine Hutchinson and a 
strong supporting cast; directed by Archie 
Mayo. 

To couple “Mr. Deeds Goes to Town’’ and 
“T Married a Doctor” is a natural. The 
first story tells how a great city, New 
York City, in this case, goes about the 
business of taking apart a young man from 
a country town, and “I Married a Doctor’ 
takes ample revenge by depicting the 
gruesome details incidental to a reversal of 
this process—showing how an average small 
town goes about the business of taking 
apart a nice young girl from the city. 

The play is based on Sinclair Lewis’ 
book ‘‘Main Street’’ which created such a 
furor a few years ago. Every small town in 
the United States took up arms against 
this book, and Mr. Lewis, while enjoying 
the fruits of a best seller, has never been 
completely forgiven by the folks who live 
in the small places. 

Every town has its ‘‘Main Street’’ and 
there are thousands of towns in Ameriea, 


























@left: Big League Stuff—And that goes 
both ways. Joe Cronin, sensational player- 
manager of the Boston Red Sox, and Mrs. 
Cronin visited the 20th Century-Fox studios 
recently to witness the production of motion 
pictures. Little Jane Withers played the 
role of escort and showed the popular ball- 
player and his wife around the various 
sets. Jane has just completed “Little Miss 
Nobody” on the same lot. 
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any one of which Mr. Lewis might have 
taken for his model. I lived in one for 
know! In this small 
town is a doctor; as is often the case he is 
the best liked man in town as well as the 
most intelligent. unmarried lady 
in town and all the married ones with 
eligible daughters have their eye on him 


fifteen years and 


Kvery 


object matrimony Whereupon he gets 
himself a bride in Chicago which, of itself, 


was enough to assure her unpopularity. 
The bride and groom came home by plane 
and they go to a party The city girl 
works hard to assure her popularity, and, 
while friend husband has been called away 
to rescue from a premature end the most 


uri n town. who 1s trving to com- 


mit suieide Decmuse hie passed her up the 
hovs of the town, at the countrs club, unite 
to bring Mrs. Doctor home from the party 
collectively, leaving a lot of wives stranded 
ou the veranda ol thie eountry club. I ask 
ou would that make the new wife 
popular 
Thing ro tron aiae to Worse Carol 
Mrs. Doctor) doesn’t understand small 
rown p ehoroy nna she proceeds to do all 
the wrong things Admitted to ‘‘the Jolly 
SeVventeelr thie ocal group of “‘most 
prominent women,” all of whom behave as 
though they were living on a diet of vine- 
ind «a prue ¢s she advances the 
wien e heretical thought that the 
‘ tow! eoutd be henutified. If 
e | | t i small town as long as | 
did she never would have pulled that one! 
Lhe ne Tound a tTarimne rs iit i who had a 
reputatio ot bye ney i foo because he 
Ou ‘ irs wit! t eravol thal 
t from CoV she tried to help 
evervon neluding the voung 
! imed that she was in love witl 
! ind that tinal reacted so badlv that 
‘ hie ‘ Tryst i? one of the 
elie omotyle iwclients | nave seen 
‘ mo ‘ ! long aa stile 
, P i of 
|’ O'bBri is, during this time 
‘ T el filist i] tT! ne o1 Tre one 
i |  ¢ el I patients and on the 
| ‘ t rhe T¢ Ihe best shot ~ 
Tihie . Vite I ther sie 
oO oO perform an emergency operatio! 
‘ tht Trit | rhe or he artistic son. 
| ( ent ‘ marmer:r h “ Vite ine his 
| od respectively by Sie Ruma 
Hed hte Ro \lexander 
ere | ‘ ( t “ane rice much to 
‘ ) ire ‘ } Isvoania ine Pa 
() 1s t ‘ t vo | nave ¢ er see! 
' ‘ ome lp to 
< ’ ‘ \l the he snou 
On seve ‘ There rar } 
\ ‘ ( ( t out | st] enad are 
tr ‘ ‘ e Cha er ot Commerce 
on a plan for beautifving the town. The 
\Mlinister eulit ipon to give his opimior 
ot the plats proposed ‘(‘arol has not beer 
n the ¢ i much as | eould wish, 
hie id (or ords to that effeet). “and | 
is} mit te oO beaut f 1 the town or to 
beautif he sou That gave hima per- 
fect out and satisfied his parishioners. | 
realize also what he was Ip against. Aas lil 


my old town the e¢] ief indoor and outdoor 


is hiring and firing ministers’ 


sport 


So Carol packs and goes back to Chieago, 


Dor Kent eott goes ana ly to the trail 


1? 
i~ 


hoping she will return. Incidentally, there 
is a very swell English setter in the picture. 
And one day Carol does return and she 
runs into the arms of the waiting doctor, 
and it’s all over. 

Again I wonder how they got along. Did 
the townspeople ever forget? Did they 
ever give her a square deal? Did she have 
sense enough to leave ‘em alone and live 
her own life and just sit back and enjoy 
the absurdities of the natives? Or did she 
work slowly and intelligently and gradually 
win the good people of the town to her 
ways of thinking, and in the end bring 
something fine to the life of the town? 
For people are good people, for the most 
part. They are terribly handicapped by 
limitations of birth, environment and 
economic condition; they 
leaders who have infinite patience; they 
cannot be driven, and the burden of proof 
is always on the leader to prove his capacity 
for leadership. And a doctor's wife has an 
extra tough time of it anyway. Her hus- 
band is a publie character; he belongs to 
his people; he serves them day and night. 
It takes a swell girl to bea doctor's wife 
and | like to think that this couple prob- 


can be led by 


ably lived happily ever after. But I 
wonder P 
I 
Sins of Man,’ stars Jean Hersholt, 


is a simple Tyrolian Sexton, with a new 
This 
talking 
pictures brought real actors to the screen, 
\Ir. Hersholt’s magnificent talents have 
never found a more effective vehicle 


comer to the screen, Don Ameche. 


picture again demonstrates how 





THOUSANDS IN PRIZES! 


We shall announce the grandest, 
most colossal and significant credit 
union contest in all history in the 
July Bripce. Thousands of dollars 


in prizes! Watch for it! 








THE AUGUST EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE MEETING 


The meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association will be held in 
Wisconsin from Wednesday, August 
5, to Saturday, August 8, both dates 
inclusive. The July Bridge will give 
all the details. If your are planning 
to spend a part of your vacation 
attending these meetings (and they 
will be most important and you will 
he most welcome and we promise you 
some worthwhile programs) bear in 
mind the dates and put a circle 
around them Auqust 5th to Sth, in- 
and write the Credit Union 
National Association, Raiffeisen 
House, Madison, Wisconsin, for de- 
tails and, 
de fails in the 


clusive, 


above all else—see all 
July Bridge ppey 














May Organization Results 


Slate lpr } Vay Vay 
i” Cay" e. 4g) 
\labama 52 l 53 
(rizona s Ss 
Arkansas 26 ~t 
California LOS 30 228 
Colorado 3 * mS 
Connecticut 76 5 SI] 
Dist. of Col. il 5 ab 
Delaware | I 
Florida Gs Qs 
Georgia Qi) 2 Q? 
Idaho i 2 17 
| nos 310 13 23 
Indiana LdS ri 162 
lowa 107 4 200 
Kansa tt (4 
Kentuc tit l be 
| Ou mana 17 7 
Maine 20 20) 
Marviand 2S } 3 
Massachusetts 806 ] 304 
Michigan 125 } 12S 
\linnesota 244 s 252 
\lissouri 270 2 242 
\Lississippi 16 16 
Montana 3 2 lS 
Nebraska 4 3 S7 
Nevada l l y 
New Hampshire 7 7 
New Jersey 93 6 99 
New York 357 12 369 
New Mexico 7 7 
North Carolina 67 l 6S 
North Dakota 23 } 27 
Ohio 207 12 219 


Oklahoma 18 9 50 
Oregon 19 6 25 
Pennsylvania. . 232 15 247 
Rhode Island i 23 3 26 
South Carolina 16 1 17 
South Dakota Mm ..; 14 
Tennessee 3 | Q4 
Texas 169 7 176 
Utah 39 r. 11 
Vermont ao . 3 
Virginia 6S 2 70 
Washington 19 | S3 
West Virginia ; 3 ] 35 
Wisconsin 39 D $44 
W voming me 1] 11 
TOTAL 1. 70S 179 4,887 
I 


Rectifying An Error 


Please pardon this omission which was 
very unintentional and must be credited 
to our inexperience in this matter of maga- 
zine production. In the May BripGe we 
used two James Whiteomb 
Riley. We should have noted in connee- 
tion with the use of the poem, “The First 
Bluebird,”’ that it was taken from Neigh- 
borly Poems by James Whiteomb Riley, 
Copyright 1891, 1919, used by special 
permission of the Publishers, the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, and similarly in connee- 
tion with the poem Hoosier Spring Poetry, 
we should have noted that it was quoted 
from ‘Morning’? by James Whiteomb 
Riley, 1905, 1935, used by special per- 
mission of the Publishers, the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 


poems by 
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The C}Ceart 


of the 


redit Union 


In this section you will find those items 
which are designed to assist in credit 
union organization and operation and 


the promotion of our common cause 
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PRESENTING CUNAI|! 


THE CREDIT UNION NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
and answering four questions about it! 


1 What is it? @ 


Question No. 1—CUNA the Credit 
Union National Association) is the central 
organization of the credit unions of the 
United States, composed of thirty-six 
State Leagues of credit unions. Between 
1921 and 1934 the credit union movement 
was under the direction of the Credit 
Union National Extension Bureau which 
consisted of Edward A. Filene of Boston 
and Roy F. Bergengren and operated as a 
disinterested public service. To its work 
Mr. Filene made a gift of a million dollars: 
under Mr. Bergengren’s direction credit 
union laws were enacted in 41 States and 
the Federal law was enacted and the credit 
union movement was brought to the point 
in numbers of credit unions, of credit union 
members and resources where the 
had come to turn 
the permanent direc- 
tion of the credit 
union movement 
over to the credit 
unions. The Credit 
Union National As- 
sociation was organ- 
ized and began its 
active operation at 
national headquar- 
ters, Raiffeisen 
House, Madison, 
Wisconsin, Septem- 
ber 1, 1935. 

Question No. 2—- 
A credit union aftil- 
iates with CUNA in 
one of two ways. If 
there is in its State 
no credit union 
league affiliated 
with CUNA the 
credit union may, 
on application, be admitted to individual 
membership. When there are ten such 
eredit unions in any given State they are 


time 


2 How does a credit union affiliate with it? ¢ 


a 


called together and elect a National 
Director. If there is a Credit Union League 
in your State, which is affiliated with 
Cuna, affiliation is through membership 
by your Credit Union in your State 
League, which affiliation makes your credit 
union automatically a member of the Na- 
tional Association (CUNA),. 

For contact with your State League 
please note the contact directory on the 
back cover. Or complete information 
may be had by addressing—the Credit 
Union National Rarfleisen 


House, Madison, 


Association, 
Wisconsin, 


Question No. 3— National dues are fixed 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Board, consisting of the national directors 
elected by the 


State Leagues, meeting 





annually in April. At present (1936 
national dues are ten cents per credit 
union member as of last December 31, 


3 What is the cost? 


job of CUNA to extend the 


@ 4 What does it do? 


except that credit unions organized since 
December 31 and credit unions which last 
year paid a dividend of less than 3°, pay 
no national dues. If there is a State League 
in your State it collects and pays the na- 
tional dues. For complete information rela- 
tive to State League dues inquire as above 
indicated. In practically all State Leagues 
dues are very nominal for new 
unions and jn some States new credit 
unions pay neither State nor national 
dues. In this matter of dues all credit 
unions should have it very much in mind 
that they owe their existence to the fact 
that Mr. Filene made an original gift of a 
million dollars that your credit union 
might be possible and that the Twentieth 
Century Fund (endowed by Mr. Filene) 
makes a contribution this year (1936) of 
$20,000 to the work of the National 
Association. 


credit 


Finally—and most important 


What is CUNA doing—what has CUNA 
done already —what is by "NA Jong to do— 
as justification for the prompt, hearty, 
loyal and enthusiastic affiliation of your 
Credit Union? 

The work of the Credit Union National 
Association (CUNA) divides into 
main subdivisions. 


Our Primary Job 


(A) It is the primary and most important 


three 


credit’ union 
movement to the millions of our fellow 
citizens who now need credit unions. Our 
first job is to GIVE something—-not to 
GET something! The credit union came to 
us as a fine, free gift; it is our job to pass 
it on to others. If CUNA did nothing else 
but pay the debt the credit unions owe to 
Mr. Filene—it would be justified. 
doing that? 


A re we 











— 


i 
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The contact and organization depart- 
ment is in charge of Thomas W. Doig. Its 
work includes coordinating all credit union 
organization activity, working in close 
cooperation with the Federal Credit Union 
Section, organizing leagues and chapters 
and contacting the credit union movement. 
Shortly two assistant field secretaries will 
be added to Mr. Doig’s staff. 

Veantime we have 36 leaques organized 
and functioning, with new leagues in proc- 
ess of organization in six additional states. 

A CUNA Chapter Committee has per- 
fected a uniform form of Chapter organiza- 
tion and Mr. Doig’s department has a 
Chapter leader in the field and Chapters 
are being organized rapidly. The services 
of the Chapter organizer are available 
free at any mutually convenient time in 
your area. There are 116 Chapters func- 
tioning (May 1936). 

In cooperation with the Federal or- 
ganization section new credit unions are 
being added rapidly. Bear in mind that 
CUNA has been operating 10 months (to 
date of this issue.) Since September 1, 
1935 to June 1, 1936 (10 months), 1,363 
new credit unions were organized in the 
United States—State and Federal. For 
the month of May (1936) 179 new credit 


unions reported. The present average of 


new credit unions per month equals the 
per annum average of a few years ago. 
We are contributing through CUNA and 
in cooperation with the very efficient 
Federal Credit Union Section to an ex- 
traordinary development of credit union 
service to the millions of people who need 
it. 

A large part of the annual budget of 
CUNA 1s expended on this—its first and 
most important objective. 


Our Second Job 


(B) Our second objective in CUNA is to 
protect your credit union from unfair legis- 
lation and unjust taxation. What State 
and Federal taxes does your credit union 
pay? Who is protecting your credit union 
from taxation? On my desk, as this is being 
written, are four requests for help in tax 
matters; we recently assisted in one State 
by employing attorneys at a cost of more 
than that State paid in national dues and 
obtained for one credit union in that state 
a tax refund of more than $1,300. We 
are called upon time after time to inter- 
vene in problems of State and Federal 
taxes. Can your credit union alone protect 
you? Or must such protection to be 
effective result from the intelligent co- 
operation of all credit unions in CUNA., 
We have repeatedly prevented adverse 
legislation affecting credit unions and 
it is our second job in CUNA (worth to 
you more than your national dues) to do 
every legitimate, intelligent thing to afford 
you the maximum protection which ean 
come only from united effort. 

We face the certainty of increased 
taxation and adverse legislation—state, 
federal and municipal—and your credit 
union vitally needs the protection incidental 
lo central organization, 

C) CUNA performs certain central 
services for all credit unions. 

This is the least important of our func- 
trons—-but it will stand examination. 
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Bear in mind that the 1936 
CUNA budget ealls for national 
dues of ee ea are $29,000 


What has Cuna done already? 


Cuna Mutual Society 

We organized the CUNA Mu- 
tual Society to handle borrowers’ 
protection and have written cover- 
age of $7,000,000 the first 9 months 
at a saving to eredit union bor- 
rowers of forty-eight cents per 
$100 of coverage per month, an 
actual saving in money to our 
borrowers so far of............$33,600 

Conservatively estimated the 
CUNA Mutual will do an addi- 
tional business its first year of 
from 3 to 5 million, saving an ad- 
tional minimum of.............. $14,400 


Bookkeeping Forms 


Before our first twelve months of opera- 
tion is completed we shall also have ac- 
complished a substantial reduction in the 
cost of bookkeeping forms. We have re- 
built the printing offices, re-equipped them 
at great expense, installed an able manager 
and are now (June 1) making cost studies 
which we anticipate will result in new price 
schedules reducing the forms at least 10%,* 
or for the 12 months following the reduc- 
tion Saving credit unions (on the basis of 
present business) an additional $10,000. 

By the middle of July we shall have 
established a central purchasing depart- 
ment which will secure for credit unions 
the maximum trade discounts (10% to 
30°) on everything they use—type- 
writers, adding machines, safes, etc., etc. 


Bonds 


CUNA, after a long hard cam- 
paign, reduced for all credit unions 
the cost of a faithful performance 
bond from $8 to $4, a fiduciary 
bond from $4 to $3 and estab- 
lished a new low for schedule bonds. 
We are working on further reduc- 
tions. In a 12 months’ period this 
would save new and old credit 
unions &@ minimum of. . 


We repeat: 

1. Our first job is to organize credit 
unions and to hand credit union service 
on to others. 

2. Our next job is to protect all credit 
unions from unfair legislation and in- 
equitable taxation. 


Finally—even the arithmetic is with usl 


National dues for the year... . $29,000 
Savings to borrowers resulting 


from the Cuna Mutual....... $48,000 
Savings on bonds estimated... .$18,000 
ee eTTee Tere e $66,000 
Savings on forms in immediate 
prospect an additional (for 12 
PE. 4 stn ved ewehameenekeuee $10,000 
Notre—Services of CUNA are available 
only to members. Note FurtHer- 


New credit unions pay no national (and 
very little, if any state) dues their first 
year. 





* On page 31 in this issue. 


To continue: 
The Bridge 


We have initiated the publication of a 
magazine, the BrinGe; starting with 
nothing and at seratch we have 16,000 sub- 
seribers. If the credit union members 
(you and your associates) will give us first 
50,000 we will be out of the red, and if 
you will make it an eventual 100,000 
(we have 1,100,000 credit union members 
as possible subscribers) we shall get ad- 
vertising and eventually make the Brivae 
a substantial source of revenue for the State 
Leagues and the National Association. 

We are at date publishing BrIpGE as an 
overtime job with no overhead cost except 
for printing and distributing it. Three 
credit unions have shown the way by sub- 
seribing from undivided earnings for all 
their members. These credit unions had 
60, 300 and 1,179 members respectively and 
all testify that the subscriptions have 
already proved a good investment. Hun- 
dreds of eredit unions have subscribed for 
their entire boards and committee mem- 
bers. 


Ir You anp Your FELLow CREDIT 
Union MempBers WILL BAcK THE BRIDGE, 
THE Bripge Witt Become EVENTUALLY 
A SUBSTANTIAL REVENUE PRODUCING 
AGENCY FOR THE LEAGUES. 


It is very definitely for your best interests 


Future Plans 


What do we plan to do? 


We shall extend the functions of the 
CUNA Mutual Society; we shall provide 
better rates for burglary and theft insur- 
ance; we are studying automobile insur- 
ance; we have committees working on a 
more effective plan of rural credit unions; 
we are working on plans for central agencies 
of discount; we are getting ready to 
handle many such items of general interest 
as campaign posters, individual printing 
for credit unions and chapters, ete.; we 
are about ready for a second edition of 
““CUNA Emerges” (the credit union text 
book) which can now be printed from our 
own plates and sold at a much lower per 
volume price; we are actively perfecting 
chapters and are planning to broaden the 
scope of our organization department so 
that we may help more effectively in all 
states with organization work, ete. Other 
plans will be the subject of supplementary 
publicity from time to time. 

Finally—we handle at Raiffeisen House a 
vast miscellany of contact correspondence, 
literally thousands of letters a month come 
pouring in on all soris of credit union prob- 
lems, which vast correspondence receives, as 
you know, prompt and reliable attention. 


In this connection our operation de- 
partment is always available to handle 
any and all operating problems and our 
legal department to handle all legal prob- 
lems, and we have in contemplation a 
much needed supplementary auditing de- 
partment. 


We have done enough the first 9 months 
to prove the worth of CUNA; we shall 
accomplish infinitely more for your credit 
union and for you as we proceed. 
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OVER 2,000 CREDIT UNION DELEGATES MEET AT 


Four Important State League 
Annual Meetings 













The Iowa Credit Union League had its annual meet- 
ing this year at the beautiful Black Hawk Hotel at 
Davenport. The annual dinner on Saturday evening, 
May 2nd, brought out a fine attendance from all over 
the State. 















To the rmght—nearly a thousand en- 
thusiastic delegates from the hundreds of 
credit unions which compose the Illinois 
Credit Union League dine together at the 
Medinah Club, Chicago, to conclude their 
annual meeting on March_21. 





The Minnesota Credit Union League mustered almost an- 
other thousand to its annual dinner, crowding the largest hotel in 
Minneapolis with a splendid enthusiastic gathering of loyal 
Minnesota credit unionists. The meeting was on April IS. 





Wisconsin credit unionists 
gather at the Loraine Hotel, 
Madison, to bring to a happy 
ending their annual meeting on 
May 16. 
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International Peace Arch, Blaine, Washington 


In the Northwest Corner 


te ruis corner, ladies and gentlemen, we have, 
bringing the glory of credit union service right 
up to the Canadian border in the extreme northwest 
corner of the United States, the Whatcom County 
Postal Credit Union of Blaine, Washington. It was 
organized in June, 1934, and is limited to Postal 
employees in Whateom and Skagit Counties. It has 94 members and about $2,500 in assets. The 
lreasurer of the credit union, Aileen Seffren, writes that “‘credit union headquarters are located 
at Blaine, Washington, the most northwesterly incorporated city in the United States. At 
Blaine is located the world famous Peace Arch, which is located directly on the 49th parallel, 
half in Canada and half in the United States. This famous arch was built with the nickels that 
were given by the school children of both countries and is the only edifice of the kind in the 


entire world— a monument dedicated to Peace.’ This Peace Arch commemorates the fact that 
for a hundred vears- from the signing of the Treaty of Ghent in the winter of 1814 between the 
United States and Great Britain there had been peace and harmony along a boundary line of 


over three thousand miles in length which has been guarded by no forts, no guns and no swords. 
The doors of the memorial are recessed in the walls. Across one door is written “Open for One 
Hundred Years’; and across the other door, **May 
these doors never be closed.”’ Across the great plinth 
on the United States side is the inseription ‘‘Chil- 
dren of a Common Mother,” and on the Canadian 
side is “Brethren Dwelling Together in Unity.” 
This arch symbolizes the hope of every man and 
every woman that some day there may be inter- 


tt the San Diego Fair 


national amity. 


California Welcomes You 


‘Pipe on—all you 1,100,000 credit unionists —we 
want you at the San Diego Fair and thanks 
\MIr. Dunlevy—-for these lovely pictures of your very 
swell exposition. Here in San Diego is the pioneer 
of all credit unions of school teachers which brought 
William P. Dunlevy into the credit union move- 
ment. His eredit union is the California veteran. 
There is a eredit union at the Bank of America 
we are getting lots of credit unions of bank employees 
these days and eredit union No. 17 of State Em- 
plovees is at San Diego and several others are also 
included in the San Diego group. Would you like 
to go abroad? Here’s a swell chance. Take in the 
Exposition (it will be running until fall) and then 
it's onlv a short trip to the Mexican border. Before 
vou leave California be sure to cross this great state 
which is an empire in itself and visit with the credit 
unions at San Francisco. 





Old Norse Ship, 
San Diego 


Introducing the Nation 


ERE we are—eleven hundred thousand cre 
Beach, Florida, to the Canadian border | 
de Maine to the sparkling international 





with stopping off places at every station— night 
at Salina, Kansas— from ocean to ocean ard be 
States and the number will be 5,000 before this 
of 160 a month! Our membership increages c 
chapters cover the entire map. We are proud o! 
our nationalism proud of our significance as « 
truly American principles involved in a better e 


compose these United States--your land and m 





Kansas W ‘heat Fields S ALIN \ o 


Right in the Middle 


A= we have credit unions also right in 
the middle! Salina, Kansas, ‘‘where 
health and happiness can be found in abun- 
danee’’ according to the very attractive 
leaflet issued by the Salina Chamber of 
Commerce. And, while I’m at it, thanks to 
the Chamber for the fine Kansas pictures 
you will find elsewhere on this page. There 
are three fine credit unions at Salina, two of 
them serving employees of the H. D. Lee 
Mercantile Company. The third Salina 
credit union serves employees of Swift & 
Company. The Treasurer of it is C. J. 
Morgenson. We are very happy to have a 
recent statement from the Lee Hardware 
Employees Credit Union, indicating assets 
of $2,366 and 76 members, 25 of whom are 
borrowers. Ralph Christie, in Salina to 
organize a credit union chapter for the 
Kansas Credit Union League, writes that 
“everyone seems to be extremely happy over 
the recent rains, everything indicating a 
prosperous season.”’ Salina is the second 
city in Kansas. It is the very center of the 
most outstanding hard wheat producing 
area in the world, with an estimated 
trading area of 400,000. It is the proud 
boast of the Chamber of Commerce that 





“Saljmavoffers an opportunity for success to 
e\ ‘y in Avidual.’’ We are proud of the credit 
ghion devVAopment in Kansas and happy to 
present on Qhis page a few pictures indicat- 
ing just how\}important to all of us in the 
United Stated is this great wheat producing 
area, 



















tionality of the Credit Union: 


sand credit union members {1,100,000} spread from Miami 
border in northern Washington—from the staid capital of 
national Exposition at San Diego, California—all the way, 
— ight past thajddle where the lines of pd tersect 
) ard beyond. There are yoq4 credit u [Logmed 





fore this gets into print for they are jg 









reabes over 8,000 a week! Our Ae 
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Hy Vallee marche 
:0% Mattie song of # 
camg overnight nag 
“de ine’ altho r of fact Maine went in for p 
tit ong pre the Amendment was ever conceived. Un 
Federal l@was enacted a & had a very limited credit union develoy 
tat this writing M #ine is very, in the credit union procession and we are \ 
me to this page, ag@i@ur rg ‘ein the northeastern sector of the United Stat 


proud of our Americanism p@R fr count 





ince as a rapidly developing force which is dedicat 






better economic life for the great masses of the pe 0 fame at the head of a band 
versity of Maine and that sor 


US. Everyone was drink 


































d and my land the home land of us all. 
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the ons at Augusta. #me twenty credit unions in Maine. (In Augusta t 
are dit unions——at tJ Journal, within St. Augustine Parish and the 
State » Employees Fed t Union. We owe this nice picture of the State 
buildir Augusta to W.S. ¢ 1.) Our thought on this page this month has been t« 


credit unions which are most remote from each other, simply to get across to you ¢ 
other BripGe readers how truly national is the credit union spread. Men of the sea ar 
the soil—men and women who work for the State in Maine and who work for the moti 
industry at Miami Beach—employees of a school department in San Diego and Un 
letter carriers up close to the Canadian border in Blaine, Washington, farmers@p K 
sorts of men and women, all over this greatest country—have that one con n 
union interest now added to that superior bond of national loyalty. 

The Maine State House Emplovees Credit Union, of which C. A. Douglafs Tre 
organized October 10, 1935. On March 31 it had a total membership of 209 wi ar 
ing of $2,708. It has already made 57 loans. 


And in Sunny Florida 


Ax” let’s take a little run down to Florida, land of beaches and perpetual suns 
Miami we have an even twenty credit unions—school teachers, railroaders, w&fker 
factory, hospital employees, telephone workers, newspaper men and women. eygpl 

Dixie Tire, city government employees, laundry workers, department store boys! 
men and firemen, a credit union at the Miami Para- 
mount, postal employees, men and women in a utility 
group, some folks from the Tip Top Market, and from the 
Southern Dairies, a grand gang from the Western Union, 
and finally—ladies and gentlemen—the good brothers 
who are associated with a group of theaters—the Wo- 
metco Theater Employees Federal Credit Union, the 
fellers who gave us the fine pictures which you will 
find helping so materially to make this page interesting. 
Thanks Mr. L. A. Johnson and all your associates for 









bm, Sar lp, eae Sy your fine cooperation. The Florida development is a 
6 2 Spey tribute to F. O. Billings of the Federal Section, Mr. 
* she eae ty ify SE Orehard’s right hand man. 
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In circle---Salina from the Air 
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OUR BIGGEST BROTHER 


[ss is a credit union romance if ever 
one was written. It has to do with the 
Telephone Workers Credit Union of Boston, 
Massachusetts, the home credit union of 
National Director Edward L. Shanney. 
Sometimes folks get the notion that the 
eredit union is a small savings and loan 
association which functions in a very mod- 
est way forasmall group, and they fail toap- 
preciate that while eredit unions 


ting successfully for over a quarter of a 

century. We have here first the monthly 

statement of the Telephone Workers 

Credit Union for the month of April, 1917 
nineteen Vears ago, 

It is a modest statement, showing 147 
members and assets of $941.31. At the 
time there were loans outstanding of 
$634.50. Next we jump to the month of 

March, 1936, and in the great 





are organized within groups—the 
group is sometimes potentially 
very large. Further, some folks 
think of the credit union as 
something new and experimental, 
not appreciating that the first 
eredit unions were organized in 
Germany many vears before the 
Civil War, over sixty vears before 
the World War and that we 
have credit unions in the United 
States which have been opera- 








Ed Shanney 


mass of figures contained = on 
the Statement would be noted 
that this eredit union has 7,613 
members, assets of $1,346,132, a 
guaranty fund of $85,589, undi- 
vided earnings of $18,887 and 
a profit and loss statement of 
$17,447. 

Much of the suecess of this 
credit union was due to the long 
years of patient labor and in- 
telligent effort of Charles F. 

















Donahoe who was for so long ‘the out- 
standing credit union figure in Massa- 
chusetts. The untimely death of Mr. 
Donahoe two years ago brought to 
a premature close the brilliant career of 
one of our outstanding credit union lead- 
ers. Fortunately, the mantle of leadership 
of this very exceptional credit union fell 
upon the shoulders of Ed. Shanney, one 
of the most highly respected and{able 
members of our National Board, who 
incidentally, it will be noted, signed the 
original monthly statement as a member 
of the then auditing committee. 























TELEPHONE WORKERS’ _Credt Umon 
MONTHLY REPORT OF BUSINESS AND EXPENSES 
Month of April 1917 
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We are proud that this credit union 
proves the stability of the credit union in 
successful operation within a major group. 
Its influence and example have been of 
extraordinary value to the credit union 
movement. We are also proud of these 
fine pictures of the office of this credit 
union at 119 Milk Street, Boston, Massa- 


chusetts. 
en 


The New Jersey Credit Union News 

We are very happy indeed to welcome 
to the rapidly increasing field of credit 
union journalism the New Jersey Credit 
Union News. Vol. I, No. 1, appeared in 
May. I was thrilled by the list of May 
Chapter meetings contained in it. There 
were over a half dozen meetings listed 
for the month. The real progress of the 
credit union movement is going to come 
from closer and closer contact, and there 
is no easier place to establish this contact 
and to prove its value than in the Chapter 
meeting which brings all credit unions 
together, whether organized under State 
or Federal laws, to discuss their common 
problems. The Chapter organization pro- 
gram is developing more rapidly than any 
other phase of the credit union move- 
ment. The News also contains a much 
appreciated and very friendly reference 
to the Bringer. We hope to make the 
Brince the other effective method of 
credit union contact. Sorry to learn from 
this issue that Walter D. Abramson, 
Managing Director of the New Jersey 
League, is ill and hope this finds him 
back to A No. 1 condition again. 

















The Bridge Tender 


M* BELL rang very early of a Sunday 

morning early in June, but it so hap- 
pened that I had planned to put in a long 
day on a lot of accumulated chores and 
I was up. 

“Good morning and good morning!” 
says the Bripce Tender. “Good morning 
yourself,’’ says I, ‘‘and why the old clothes 
and the fishing rod and the optimistic 
basket?” ‘“‘Why do you say ‘optimistie’?”’ 
says he. ‘‘Because,”’ says I, “most of my 
friends who go fishing really only carry 
the basket along for the looks of the thing 
and because they are optimistic!” 

By that time we were sitting on the 
front porch, looking out across Lake Men- 
dota, a’ dancing in the early June morn- 
ing sun. It was a swell day—the kind 
we have in the spring in Wisconsin, and 
I realized that I was in for it. The Brince 
Tender had told me some weeks previously 
that on his Sunday off he was going to 
take me fishing and he had caught me 
without a real alibi, particularly as my 
good wife immediately took sides with 
him, insisting that there was nothing I 
needed quite so much as a day’s fishing. 
Obviously she was fibbing about it! I 
never go fishing; I like to go fishing with 
people and watch them fish and I like the 
business of tramping through the woods 
and all the other experiences which one 
associates with fishing, but—when I want 
a fish—what are the fish markets for? 

But we were soon on our way, with the 
gear tucked in the battered trunk of the 
Bripvee Tender’s ancient flivver and he 
and I on the front seat, headed west. As 
we rolled along the Bripnce Tender got 
talking. ‘‘You know, Boss,’’ says he, 
‘“‘man—I speak of man in the abstract— 
works too hard. He comes into the world 
and he has nothing—not even a shirt. As 
a matter of fact he isn’t even consulted 
about the business of coming in. About 
the first thing he does is to ery and he is 
apt to spend the rest of his life perfecting 
the fine art of crying. He depends on his 
mother for food and on his parents jointly 
for all else. He has no worries and no 
responsibilities. He is generally surrounded 
by more or less willing slaves. Everyone 
tries to give him more than is good for 
him. He grows up and for years has nothing 
more serious to do than to get into mischief, 
go to school short hours, play, eat and 
sleep. He learns how to be a good sport- 
if he’s that kind of a guy—how to play, 
to fish, to throw snow balls, to guide a 
sled, to pitch a ball, and, while he don’t 
know it, he is having a swell time. 

He grows strong and grows older and 
bye and bye, if he’s one of the lucky ones, 
his pop sends him to some fine old college 
and pays the bills. Many times he thinks 
he is working and many times he thinks 
he is abused and that he has troubles— 
but his difficulties are mostly imaginary 
and then—all of a sudden—he’s grown 
up. That’s the tough spot with the young 
feller these days, Boss! 

Gosh—but it makes me_ positively 
shudder to think of the thousands and 
thousands of boys and girls being grad- 
uated, all unsuspecting, from schools and 





























colleges this month. 


They call this grad- 
uation business ‘‘commencement”’ and 
that’s sure the right name fur it. Com- 
mencement—what does that mean, Boss? 
It means that they’ve ended something and 
must begin something. That’s where you 
and me come in. What have you and me 
—our generation—made ready for them? 

Have we made this old world so safe 
and sane that these kids can live in it 
without the certainty that they will have 
to fight another war? We ain’t! Have we 
worked out things so that they are sure 
of decent jobs—jobs that have a future 
for any of them that are ambitious 
enough to deserve a future? We ain’t. 
Have we made our governments—govern- 
ments of town and state and nation—so 
pure and decent that we are proud to hand 
these governments over to them? Not by 
a darn sight! 


sé 


All I hopes, Boss, is that they have 
more sense than we have ever been able 
to show—that’s all I hopes! I hopes they 
make a world where a man can work decent 
hours for fair pay with lots of time left 
for play. If this old world, Boss, was 
geared right there would be leisure—and 
a job for every man with a decent pay 
check at the end of the week so every 
man could enjoy leisure, 


We ain’t got any sense in this matter 

none of us—of using what assets there 
be in the world right now to make it a 
more decent place in which to live. We 
shall go on at the same old killing pace 
some of us working too hard with never 
a bit of time for enjoyment of the world 
and the fullness thereof and multitudes 
with nothing to do and therefore no capac- 
ity to enjoy anything.”’ 


“Look!” He brought the car to an 
abrupt stop. Through the woods we could 
get just a glimpse far across country of a 
beautiful Lake—a jewel, basking in the 
sun. As quiet enveloped us—we were 
conscious of a chorus of birds. The trees 
were all a beautiful early summer green 

there were butterecups and jack-in-the 
pulpits in extravagant profusion growing’ 
by the side of the road. We heard a rustle 
as two squirrels, chasing each other across 
the road, went dashing round and round 
and up into the branches of a large tree in 
a sort of jolly game of run and catch. 
‘‘Look!”’ he said and I looked and the 
Sabbath stillness was all round about us 
and a great peace descended upon us. 





A Credit Union of Theater Employees 


Leo the latter part of March, 1935, 
the Miami Daily News published 
several articles explaining a Credit Union, 
its purposes and value. 

One of our employees brought these 
articles to the attention of our manager's 
group and our executives. It was decided 
at that time to investigate the matter and 
the result was, a charter was granted us 
on April 20, 1935. 

Sidney Meyer and Mitchell Wolfson, 
executive heads of Wometco Theatres, 
Inc., thought well enough of the plan to 
donate our charter fee and the cost of the 
first order of supplies. By this indication 
of faith in their employees they gave us a 
good start and valuable aid at the time it 
was needed. With their continued active 
support we have been able to grow and 
prosper. 

F. O. Billings, Farm Credit Administra- 
tor, presided at our organization meeting, 
saw us off to a good start and by the end 
of May, 1935, we had deposits of $2,011.33 
and $1,369.00 loaned. 

In eleven months we have grown to 
have deposits of over $8,000.00 and have 
about 65% of it loaned at the present 
time. We have progressed steadily and 
each one of us is justly proud of the strong 
organization we have built. 


We serve a group of eleven theatres. 
We found it practical to make each theatre 


manager a receiving teller. His employees, 
on pay day do their banking with their 
manager and do not have to make a trip 
to the main office for their deposits. 


The main downtown office of the theatre 
group is open from 9 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. 
each day, and the Credit Union keeps the 
same hours. The majority of our business 
is done on Saturday, and Monday but on 
other days of the week there is always 
some business transacted, 

Wometco Theatres, Ine., has about 145 
employees at the present time and 137 
of them are active Credit Union members. 
They have borrowed for almost every con- 
ceivable provident purpose .and have 
found the Credit Union a real friend in 
time of need. 

We had the usual amount of difficulty 
during our formative stage, but now we 
are functioning smoothly and well. We 
are proud to report that our executive 
committees really deserve their name and 
take their offices as a personal charge to 
see that their part of the work is done 
well. This has contributed in no small way 
to our continued success. 


TI 
Dr. James P. Warbasse, President of 
the Cooperative League, made an out- 
standing address at the recent annual 


meeting of the Michigan Credit Union 
League. 
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Should the amount 


FinST QUESTION, 
which a member of a credit union may 
deposit in the share account each month 
be limited? 

ANSWEI No Itis very poor policy for the mem 
bers of the Board of Directors or committees 
f a credit inion to restrict too greatly the 
individual activities of the members Most ol 


the necessary restrictions are usually included 
n the by-laws l remember one credit union 
which had placed a limit on the amount which 


i member might deposit in the share account 
ich month and which then found that the 


wrrowing demand of its members far exceeded 
the cash ol hand In order to alleviate this 
ituation trie credit union borrowed money 
from a ban It is far better that the needed 
funds be obtained from members by way of 
yings il the share account In most states 
he by-laws of the credit union provide that 
ther the members at il imnual meeting or 
the joard of Director it a regular monthly 
meeting shall fix the maximum amount whicl 
e persor ma have on deposit in the share 
ccount Within this limit there should be no 
t hyeer ‘ ] het ion 
The danger here is the occasional “Investment 
the credit unlor fa large sum of money by 
connie member who Is making the investment 
olely for the purpose of getting on it the superior 
ining which the credit union shows and who 
will, therefore, be interested only in maintain- 
ne a high dividend rate Such investments 
i Th ¢ ouraged 


When funds in 


he eredit union are searce should the 


SECOND QUESTION, 


amount on hand be prorated among appli- 


cants for loans? 

ANSWEI No. Leis good credit union practice 
when applications for loans exceed the cash 
iVailable for loans to give preference always to 
the maller loans It is not good practice to 

the borrower only a portion of the amonunt 
Which he has applied The life afa credit 
ul treasurer ind for that matter of the 
embers of the Board of Directors of*a credit 


hould be a dissatisfied and dijsgontented 

ic When the credit union starts operations it 
» cash and usually quite a large-borrowing 
In an effort to provide fundsto satisfy 
borrowing demand the members. of the 
Board of Directors should become salesmen of 


inior ind urge the members of: the 


inion to deposit funds in it in order that 

he man demand may be cared for If the mem 
if the Board of Directors are good salesmen 
Thhcorie thay is immediatels needed will 
ceived by the credit unior Only too ofter 

s point credit union officers fail to function 


imply let the surplus funds accumu 


mediate k fo thre 
' 
) ! ! ippea ( ta 1 
i exhib itself in an eff 
aD tT Board members i Vel 
fy { to ot nlioan applications whict 
} t ' fo wort It is this constant 
iused first by excess loan «ae 
\ ad the exert 
! ‘ ite eittve | 
i ? \ 
| j not i 
tu 
\\ | wavo t 
! I t ind | 
I nne't rie 
htened 
‘ i 1} imho. Is 
nt | ! ad ti 
} y} 


the credit union is not meeting it because it 
does not appreciate that its members are buying 
almost everything they acquire on the install- 
ment plan and that by loaning them money with 
which to buy for cash there will be not only 
“reat resulting savings but also the employment 
of all the funds you can possibly raise. 


Tuirp Question. Should the president 
of a company among whose employees a 
credit union is operating be elected to 
serve on the credit committee? 

ANSWER No. It is extremely bad practice 
for the executives or higher supervisory officials 
to serve on the Board of Directors or committees 
of a credit union formed and operating among 
the employees of that company. In many cases 
the employee is very reluctant to have officials 
of the tirm know of his need to borrow money. 
rhe credit committee should be made up of 
members of the credit union chosen largely from 
the ranks. The members of the committee should 
always be approachable persons to whom their 
fellow members will be pleased to go when in 
need of financial assistance. Membership on 
this committee by higher supervisory officials 
or executives is very likely to frighten away 
the business which the credit union has been 
created to handle 


FourTH Question. Would it be good 
practice to elect as a member of our credit 
committee that member of the credit 
union who has the largest amount of 
money on deposit in the eredit union? 


Answer. No. The person who has accumulated 
the largest amount in the credit union is very 
likely to be ultra conservative and credit com- 
mittees should be comprised for the most part 
of liberally minded people who have themselves 
had some experience with borrowing for personal 
needs and who therefore are more likely-to 
kes nly appreciate the need of the borrowers for 
sympathetic aid. If the person having the most 
money on deposit in the credit union were made 
i member of the credit committee, it would seem 
very likely that he might dominate tbat com 
mittee and the credit union thus become a one 
man institution 


KirrH Question. Does the Credit Union 
National Association derive any income 
or profit from the operation of the Cuna 
Mutual Society in handling loan protec- 
tion insurance for credit unions and eredit 
union members? 

Answer. No. The Cuna Mutual Society is 
i regularly incorporated life insurance companys 
rganized under the mutual laws of the State 
of Wisconsin Incidentally, its policies are non 
issessments being prohibited by law 
The Cuna Mutual Society was made possible 

i personal loan of $25,000 from Mr. Filene 
but it belongs to its policyholders, who are the 


issessable, 


borrowers from credit unions and the credit 
After sufficient reserves have 
been accumulated to enable us to repay Mz: 


inions themselves 


Filene his loan and establish a proper reserve 
fund, if there is excess income, this income will 
ther be returned to the policyholders at the 
ose of each year in the form of a patronage 
lividend or will be eliminated in so far as pos 
ble through a reduction in the rate charged 
for this insurances 
The Credit Union National Association de 
ives ho profit or income from any of its central 
tivities The forms business has now been 
gularly incorporated and operates as a co- 
if 


here is excess income derived from this business 


yperative owned by the state leagues, and 


it income will revert to the state leagues at 








the close of each year in the form of patronage 
dividends in accordance with the volume of 
business received through that state league. 
The entire expenses of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association are paid at the present time 
from income derived from dues and a subsidy 
from Mr. Filene. The Credit Union National 
\ssociation is organized for service and not for 
profit 


SixTH Question. Should a credit union 
reduce its interest rate on loans below 
1°% per month on unpaid balances? 


Answer. No. To the best of my knowledge 
and belief the maximum credit union rate of 
1° per month on unpaid balances is the lowest 
rate of interest charged by any bank or lending 
agency anywhere in the United States on this 
type of loan. It is a fair and reasonable rate. It 
should not be reduced until we are absolutely 
certain that the credit union movement has 
absorbed the entire expense of operation. Credit 
Unions are not competitors of banks and we 
should not endeavor to meet the commercial 
rate of interest charged by a bank in its regular 
lending activities. The maximum credit union 
rate is just as low as the rate of interest charged 
by personal loan departments of large banks, 
and of course the services of the credit union are 
available to large numbers of people who could 
not under any circumstances obtain credit from 
a bank. Many times I have been told by credit 
unions that their rate of interest on loans to 
members had been reduced in order to eliminate 
surpluses. Too often this action was taken be- 
cause of laziness or weakness on the part of the 
credit union officers. 

It is much easier of course to let credit union 
money lie in the bank or to invest it in a bond 
than to dig up large numbers of small loans 
which would put this money to work in such 
fashion as to render a maximum of service to 
the members of the credit union. I recall one 
credit union treasurer who advised me that his 
credit union had a large surplus of funds while 
many of its members at that same time were 
buying necessities on the installment plan 
When asked why these installment purchases 
were not financed through the credit union, the 
treasurer replied, ‘‘Here 1 sit and the members 
know I am here, and if they do not care to take 
advantage of this service that is their hard 
luck.”” A credit union treasurer and the members 
of the Board of Directors are not elected to sit 
It is their business to efficiently and effectively 
operate the credit union in such manner as to 
render a maximum of service to its members 
Let's not be sitters, let's be doers' 


SEVENTH Question. Where should a 
credit union go with legal questions? 


Answer. The credit union state leagues and 
the National Association were created for the 
purpose of acting as liaison agencies between 
the credit union and state and federal super- 
visory bodies. It is the business of the state 
leagues and the National Association to answer 
all credit union questions, legal or otherwise. 
Since most of the credit union laws were origi- 
nally drafted by the Credit Union National 
Extension Bureau, certainly the author of those 
laws is in better position to answer legal questions 
pertaining to these laws than any other person 
could possibly be. We are establishing a legal 
department at national headquarters and we 
hope that any legal questions which can not 
be answered by the managing director of the 
state league will be submitted to this office 
Before employing an attorney, bring your prob- 
lem to the state league or the National Asso- 
ciation. You will probably save a great deal of 
money through this procedure. Credit unions 
should not flood state and federal supervisory 
departments with questions Most of these 
questions can be answered by the Managing 
Director of the state league At least all ques- 
tions should clear through that office, thus 
lightening the burdens of the governmental 
departments referred to 

Any of. the answers set forth above are of 
course subject to legal limitations in the credit 
union law under which a particular credit union 
operates and subject also to any general laws 
ipplicable in such matters. 











EIGHTH QuEsTION. Should the borrower 
or should our Federal credit union pay 
for filing a chattel mortgage offered as 
security on a loan? 

Answer. A Federal credit union, charging 
the maximum interest rate of 1 per cent a 
month on unpaid balances, may not charge any 
fee to a borrower for examination or appraisal 
of security, for examination of a title, or for 
filing or recording a mortgage. In other words, 
a Federal credit union may not make any 
charges in connection with making a loan which 
will bring the cost to the borrower above the 
prescribed maximum of 1 per cent a month. 
However, it may require the borrower to insure 
property given as security for a loan and pay 
the premium himself. This applies especially 
to cases where the jewelry, furniture, automobile, 
personal effects, or other security remain in the 
possession of the borrower and a chattel mort- 
gage is given to the credit union. It may be 
added that the prohibition against incidental 
charges which would bring the cost of making 
the loan above the 1 per cent limit applies also 
to the cost of insuring a loan against the bor- 
rower's death. A Federal credit union can not 
require a borrower to take out such insurance. 
But he can do so voluntarily, or on the insistence 
of the co-maker. 


NINTH Question. Can Federal credit 
unions accept deposits from members or 
earry on a checking business? 

ANSWER Federal credit unions may not 
accept deposits either from members or non- 
members. All savings in a Federal credit union 
must be in the form of purchases on shares. 
This provision of law carries with it by implica- 
tion the denial of the right to carry on a check- 
ing business. That right is further denied simply 
by the fact that the Federal act does not include 
it in the enumeration of the powers of a credit 
union operating under Federal charter, and it is 
also not one of the incidental powers “necessary 
to carry on effectively the business for which 
it is incorporated.” 


TENTH QUESTION. Since it often costs 
more than the interest earned to grant 
small loans of $25 or less from pay day 
to pay day, may we charge a flat fee of 
25 cents on such loans in our Federal 
credit union? 


ANSWER. No. Flat fees may not be charged. 
Small loans, when made for a short period of 
time, are likely to be unprofitable—a credit 
union, in fact, may lose money in making them. 
But the purpose of a credit union is not to make 
money but to be of service to its members A 
number of credit unions have found it a good 
practice to make these small loans, even down 
to $5, but to suggest to the borrower that he 
repay his loan in several instalments and uss 
whatever extra funds he may have to build up 
his share account. Thus, instead of paying off 
a $10 loan all at one time he might pay, say, 
$2.50 each month for four months and also 
deposit $2.50 each time as savings. Then when 
he needs money again he can either withdraw 
the savings or make a small loan with greater 
facility. In all small loan demands a credit union 
has a real opportunity to make savers out of 
borrowers—and this, by and large, is one of 
the most important accomplishments of the 
whole credit union movement. 


ELEVENTH QUESTION. Is it a good plan 
to set aside a certain amount from net 
earnings each year for educational pur- 


poses? 


Answer. Yes. And further, it is much better 
to set aside the amount from net earnings than 
from gross earnings. The first claim against a 
credit union's earnings, of course, is that of 
operating expenses. Next comes the reserve or 
guarantee fund, and after an adequate amount 
has been set aside for that purpose dividends 
up to 6 per cent may be declared. Often there 
is still a balance left, and this may be used for 
various purposes. It may go to help compensate 
the treasurer. It may be transferred to the 





undivided profits account and if desirable used 
as the nucleus of a fund through which future 
expenses and dividends can be paid so as to 
make possible eventually a reduction in the 
interest rate to borrowers. And it may be used 
for educational purposes. 

The first two of these uses should receive 
prior consideration, But it is, nevertheless, an 
excellent practice to vote a certain percentage 
of the net earnings for educational purposes. 
With new credit unions the amount might not 
be sufficient for much effective work. In that 
case it would be a good plan for several credit 
unions in a given area to pool their educational 
funds and use them cooperatively for mutually) 
beneficial purposes. The conm.bined funds might 
be budgeted throughout the year for chapter 
work, for social gatherings, for publishing a 
bulletin, for buying or renting educational 
material, for paying the expenses of an out-of- 
town speaker, for renting a hall for a meeting, 
etc, 

It is interesting to note that the setting up of 
educational funds is a universal practice in con- 
sumer cooperative organizations othe r than credit 
unions 


TWELFTH Question. Will a Federal 
charter be granted to a fraternal or lodge 
group? 


ANSWER Yes. The Federal Credit Union 
Act says in part that a ‘“‘Federal credit union 
membership shall be limited to groups having 
a common bond of occupation, or associatior 
or toa group within a well-defined neighborhood 
community or rural district.’’ It is clearly the 
intent of the law that a closely knit fraternal 
group having a close bond of association may, 
if the Governor of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion approves it, obtain a charter. The Credit 
Union Section conducts a thorough investiga- 
tion of such a group before recommending a 
charter application for approval to determine 
whether a sufficiently close bond of association 
exists. By the end of May, 46 Federal charters 
had been granted to fraternal groups 





Introducing the New National Director From Oregon 
and His Cabinet 

















What have we here? These fine looking boys and girls are the cabinet of the new 


National Director 


from Oregon, Hugh Stout (five from the left in the front row) and 


said cabinet is generally known locally in Portland, Oregon, as the Board of Directors 


of the Portland Teachers Credit Union. We are particularly happy to have this picture. 


This credit union is in every way outstanding and Mr. Stout has long been one of 


the leaders of the credit 


union movement 


in Oregon. Wewere sorry to lose Mr. 


Zehrung from the National Board as he has served faithfully and well, but, if we 


must lose Mr. Zehrung, we can think of no one in Oregon better qualified to sueceed him. 


Welcome, Mr. Stout 


-and thanks for the swell picture! 





Credit Union Education 


It has long been a principle of the 
cooperative movement for an indi- 
vidual cooperative society to appro- 
priate money for education, including 
promotion. The original Raiffeisen 
banks charged 4°) per annum inter- 
est, paid no dividends and divided the 
net earnings between surplus and 
education. We are gradually develop- 
ing the means through which this ed- 
ucation can be carried on efficiently. 
The BrivGe (at fifty cents per sub- 
scription in lots of 5 or more from a 
given credit union) is the best invest- 
ment any credit union can make and 
the most certain way of carrying on 
effective edueational Then 
there is the city Chapter to which 
your credit union should belong and 
which is doing most effectual educa- 
tional work. It will need just a bit of 
financial help once in awhile. The 
National Association is your great 
friend and protector and your pri- 
mary source of educational work. Its 
dues—ten cents a credit union mem- 
ber as of last December 31—are an 
essential investment. A credit union 
with an undivided earnings account 
can most effectively invest it in edu- 
ational work through the BripGer, 
the Chapter and, most important of 
all, the National Association. 


work. 






































News of the Founders’ Club 


| rub credit union progress we are mov- 
I 


inv up steadily on Credit Union No. 
5,000. We have just passed 4,900 and | 
am anxious to make it a rood round 5,000 
before we all find ourselves busily engaged 
in conferences at various circuses, beaches, 
fishing trips and all the other de- 
lightful kinds of conferences which should 


cainps, 


engage the good credit union brethren in 
Now July and 


\ugust and up to Labor Day we are not 


the good old summer time. 


expecting much by way of volunteer 
credit union organization effort, but June 
still the time of 


vear best adapted to credit union organiza- 


well, June is still spring 


tion effort, and so let’s step on the gas 
push her way down low—and get us so 


many June credit unions that we can 
afford to loaf in July and August. But—a 
word of warning—don’'t take the let down 
We have only started with 


the eredit union dey elopment, for there are 


oo eriou iv. 
people who need 
credit union service in the United States 
There were 50,000 
in Germany at one time and 


Hits Lime as many 
' 
retting it 


ve hail not 


begin to perform the real 


ervice of whe hy the eredit union 1s capable 


intil we have an equal number in the 
I'nited State In your State probably 
1 of averace population, there should be 
! ht now as many eredit unions at least 
us we have n the whole United States, 
sO rest up, but don't relax so much that 
t will take too long to get started in the 
(nd, by the way, the Filene Day cele- 
tion in September will probably take 
ne form Of a rapid eredit unjon drive to 
ie The wtive year we have some 
Wateh for the plans it 
J “i em bre P 
Ni ‘ OOpM te to make the 
‘ ‘ 1 We have 
‘ como 
\ \ \\ 
money if 
| | I shall be 
i 
‘ i } 
( 7 
( | wt 
yon ‘ 
‘ ( ociatio yl 
he the tinest rt ofa lrance poley. 
These oral aAtior will be out of the red 
f 1 and for all and IT CAN BE 


and other folks in the 


Srevenue for the leagues. 
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credit union movement will just get the 
Figure it out. We 
a total of 50,000 subscriptions 
to make the BripGe a permanent success 
within one vear thereafter 
We have 16,000. 

Take away 16,000 from 50,000 and you 
have left 34,000. Divide that by 5,000 
the approximate number of our credit 
unions) and you have an average of 
additional subse 
credit union and the job is done. 

\t this point up steps a philanthropist 


and he Say 


subseriptions we need. 


need how 


and to show 


replvions and a fract on per 


s to me these words: 





Grand $25 Prize Offered 


“I'll offer a prize of twenty-five 
dollars (cash money) to the member 
of the Founders’ Club who turns in 
the largest number of BripGEe sub- 
scriptions between the dates of the 
June issue and August Ist provided 
the total he turns in is ten or more.”’ 
We accept this generous offer and the 
only condition we attach is that you 
note on any subscriptions turned in 
to compete for the prize that they 
are turned in by YOU as a part of 
the prize competition. 











Well that brings us to the initiates, a 
particularly handsome group of nine 
novitiates—from Urbana, Illinois, Spring- 
field, Missouri, Portland, Oregon, Columbus 
Ohio, Delaware, Ohio, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Wichita. 
Kansas, and Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
showing a fine geographical distribution 
Roll the drums! Dip the colors! Here 
thes come! 

No. 275 goes to E. W. Eubanks from 
Urbana, a member of the University of 
Illinois Credit Union, re- 
sponsible for the University of 
Illinois Faculty Credit Union, also of 
Urbana, No. 276 is assigned to Joseph S. 
Manion of Springfield, a member of the 
St. Louis Frisco Credit Union, responsible 
for the Frisco Men’s and Girl’s Credit 
l'nion. Our new National Director from 
Hugh S. Stout of the Portland 

celebrates his election to the 
National Board by presenting us with the 
Bridalveil Employees Credit Union of 
Bridalveil, Oregon. That brings us to 
No. 278. One, C. R. Brial of the Hocking 
Division C. & O. Railway 
Credit Union of Columbus, organizer of the 


Employees 


Oregon, 


Teachers, 


Employees 


Employees 
RP, c. UL. L. W. Gansehow of Columbus 
rates No. 279 with the Delaware Con- 
rative F. C, | 


( ‘olumbus ( ‘onsumers ( ‘ooperative 


(‘olumbus Scripps Howard 


umers Coope he belongs 


to the 


F.C. UU. As for 280 (getting along towards 
300) here we have Le Biederman of the 
1} elphia Consumers Cooperative F 
( es responsible for the 1} iladelphia 
Dve Wor Kkmplovees F.C. U. F. W., 


Ely of the Wil 
Credit Union brought in the Cedar Rapids 
and won No. 281, while 
National Director, Clifford Van 
Sickel of Wichita (with lots of 
unions to his credit) is a member of the 
Wichita F, C. U. Credit Union. We end 
the book for June with Richard H. Zohm 


son Cedar Rapids Kmplove es 


1 FT 
school Teachers 
another 


I 


eredit 


of the V. A. F. Credit Union of Milwaukee 
responsible for a credit union at Helena: 
Montana, the Federal Employees F. C. U 





The Wilson Sporting Goods 
Thanks the Nyco! 


The Wilson Sporting Goods Credit 
Union wish to take this opportunity 
to thank the Nyeo Credit Union for 
the welcome that was extended to 
the various members of the North 
and Northwest side credit unions at 
the organization meeting of a Chap- 
ter for this section of the city of 
Chicago on Friday, May Sth, 1936. 
The spirit of friendliness reigned 
supreme, It was a pleasure that we, 
the members of the Wilson Sporting 
Goods Credit Union, were included, 
An evening spent with such a fine 
group of ladies and gentlemen is 
something to be appreciated and long 
remembered, 











_————————— 


The Rains Descended 
and the Floods Came 


Continued from page %, column 3) 
previous approval. Even our bankers 
cooperated to the extent of accepting 
checks bearing only one signature. 

Perhaps one of the most outstanding 
cases where our Credit Union rendered 
prompt assistance was in the case of a 
member who had just recently joined, 
having paid his entrance fee but had had 
no opportunity to make a payment on 
shares. He has been employed by the 
company for more than ten years, has an 
excellent record, is married and has two 
children. They were taken from the second 
story of their home at midnight in a boat 
and placed in one of the schools for tem- 
porary shelter. All they saved were the 
clothes they were wearing at the time. 
He needed assistance and needed it right 
away. Within fifteen minutes of the time 
he asked for it, he left with a loan of $50.00 
with the understanding that he would 
make arrangements to repay after the 
plant was re-opened and he was back on 
his job. This loan, made to this member 
to re-establish himself in a temporary 
home, gave him renewed courage to face 
the battle before him. He was so over- 
come by his emotions that he was unable 
to find words to express his gratitude 
he did it with the look in his eves, 

It is now two months since this calamity 
oceurred—our plant has re-opened and 
resumed business again, but it will be a 
long time before we can repair the damage 
done and get the mess thoroughly cleaned 
all cheerful and 
happy about it and, as one wit said, ‘“‘a 


up, but even so we are 


hundred years from now we will have 
forgotten all about it.” 
— 

The CUNA MUTUAL Budget plan 


not only eliminates time and labor but 
automatically EVERY 


covers loan, so 


there is no danger of overlooking the very 
loan that should have been covered. 
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MORE ABOUT 


yo may recall that in the May BripGe 

we suggested six typical credit union 
chapter meetings as follows: (1) one de- 
voted to a discussion of the duties, ete., 
of the Board of Directors; (2) the second 
to the Credit Committee, with problems 
on a black board; (3) the third to an ex- 
amination of the credit union law; (4) 
the fourth to an informative discussion 
participated in by representatives of the 
state and federal supervisory departments; 
(5) a meeting at which a new credit union 
is actually set up, and (6) a meeting to 
discuss the loan shark problem. See the 
May issue for details of these proposed 
programs and please remember that we 
are anxious to help in every way in the 
organization of Chapters—with programs, 
contact men, ete. We have word from the 
Federal Credit Union Section that there 
are now 116 chapters in active operation. 
It means a whole lot to effective credit 
union coordination that there should be 
a rapid increase in chapter organization. 

We suggest the following additional 
topies which could easily be worked up 
into effective chapter meetings. 

In this connection the accent is on 
‘could be worked up”’; the most important 
thing connected with the chapter is the 
preparation of the evening’s program. 
There is no sense in a Chapter meeting 
unless the program of the meeting has 
been determined at least a month in ad- 
vance and its successful execution has 
been turned over to a committee which 
will be prepared to give program direction. 
There should be lead speakers and there 
should be questions distributed in ad- 
vance among members in attendance who 
will make use of the questions if the pro- 
grams lag. There should be prompt open- 
ing and closing and there should be time 
for answering questions apart from the 
formal program, particularly the questions 
you will inevitably get from new credit 
unions. The objective should be to make 
each meeting so interesting that everyone 
in attendance will attend the next meet- 
ing and bring some other credit union 
members along. 


INSTALLMENT BUYING 


One evening might well be given to a 
study of installment buying. Have the 
Committee make some study of the differ- 
ences between the cash prices of standard 
things sold on time in the community, 
plus the cost of a credit union loan in the 
specifie instances and the eredit price of 
the same thing plus the carrying charge. 
Find out whether clothes sold on time 
have been marked up over the cash price 
Make an 
arithmetical analysis of the cost of re- 
vedios and all 
the things eredit union members buy on 


in the store down the street. 


friveration, automobiles, 
time so that actual savings can be clearly 
the taking 
This isa subject 
of immediate interest and will use up lots 
more time than you will have available 
in a single evening if intelligently worked 
up beforehand. 


understood, Discuss security 


of chattel mortgages, ete. 
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CHAPTERS 


THe League 

What is the State League for? The 
leagues are doing good work and yet most 
eredit unions do not understand what 
that work is. Invite the League to send a 
representative to a meeting to give you 
the League program; allow time for ques- 
tions and there will be plenty of them. 
This should prove one of the most useful 
meetings of all. 


LOAN INTEREST RATES AND DIVIDENDS 


This subject may well take one or two 
meetings. We have a maximum interest 
rate in our law. What interest rate should 
eredit unions charge on loans. Should 
rates differ with various classifications on 
loans. Should time loans be made which 
do not require installment payments. 
What isa fair dividend. How is the dividend 
determined. Should a credit union have an 
undivided earnings account in addition to 
the reserve or guaranty fund required by 
law. Here is another valuable evening in 
which all credit union officers in your 
neighborhood will be interested. 


THe NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Whether all of the credit unions in the 
chapter have membership in the State 
League (which means automatically mem- 
bership in the National Association) they 
will be interested in the progress of the 
credit union movement in the United 
States. The credit union movement is 
developing rapidly. The National Asso- 
ciation has a very definite, understandable 
program with which it is going forward 
steadily. Some of your members may have 
heard about it and some of them doubt- 
less do not understand it at all. It will 
not be difficult for you, if you make 
arrangements far enough ahead, to have 
someone at the meeting who will tell you 
the national story, explain to your mem- 
bers just what the National Association 
is doing and just what it plans to do. It 
will be impossible for your members to 
have the knowledge they need of the place 
of the credit union in the national pro- 
gram unless they contact those who know. 
Come to this meeting and bring your 
questions with you. 


Tue Cuna Muvurvat Sociery 
Here is an interesting eleventh program. 
Prior to the organization of the Credit 
Union National Association 
protection insurance was being written at 
The Cuna Mutual 
will save eredit union borrowers its first 
$40,000. Find out what it 
works—-whether or not it 


borrowers 
twice its present price, 
vear over 
is—how it 
has anything of value for your credit union, 
Again if the 
enough in advance vou can get through 
the State 


program is arranged § far 


speaker from the 


Come to the meeting 


League a 
Mutual. 


with plenty of practical questions. 


Cuna 


THe Parry 


The twelfth meeting might be entirely 
a social meeting. It might take the form 
of a party at which vou could easily earn 





enough money to pay the smal! expenses 
of the chapter (postage and preparation 
of notices mostly) for a year and have a 
swell time, with the whole credit union 
family in your vieinity given a chance to 


get acquainted, 





The Committee on ¢ ‘hapters of the 
Credit Union National Association 
has completed its work and on appli- 
cation copies are available of the 
form of chapter organization which 
These 
copies are free and may be had by 
writing the Credit Union National 
Association, Raiffeisen House, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 


the Committee recommends, 











EE 


A Sample Chapter Notice 
Hs is a sample Chapter meeting 

notice which indicates how the Kansas 
City Chapter arranges its meetings and 
calls them together. 


May 15, 1936 


KANSAS CiTy CHAPTER 
Missouri Mutual Credit League 
Chapt r Meeting May 25,1936 
The regular monthly meeting of the 
Kansas City Chapter will be held May 
25th at the Hotel Baltimore. Dinner 
at 6:15 with the business session at 

7:30. 


The topic for discussion will be the 
SUPERVISORY COMMITTEE. The 
most successful credit unions are ‘those 
operated by directors and committees 
thoroughly familiar with their duties 
and enthusiastic in their work. There- 
fore, this is your opportunity to gain 
additional knowledge and give the value 
of your experience to other treasurers. 
Frank Beatty, member of the Super- 
visory Committee of the Missouri State 
Credit Union, will outline the impor- 
tance and duties of the Committee. 


The St. Joseph Chapter has extended 
a most cordial invitation to the Kansas 
City Chapter to attend their meeting 
at the Robidoux Hotel, May 20th. 
Dinner will be served at the hotel at 
6:30 at 50e per plate. If it is possible 
for you to go, telephone the 
League oftice, VI 3723 and arrangements 
for transportation will be 


please 


made, 


We are trying to increase the BrinGe 
subscription list to 30.000 in order to 
make more protitable advertising. Can 
union? 


you sell more in 


(jeo. SS. 


yvour credit 
Conover, chairman. of the 
Bridge Committee, asks that you bring 


vour subseriptions to thi meeting 


Treasurers! Bring yvour SUPERVIS- 
ORY COMMITTEES and make this a 
meeting. See that 


really worthwhile 


vour Supervisory Committee is alive 


to its responsibilities. 


Yours very truly, 
PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
Kansas City Chapter 


ae 
2] 














()* rHIis spot we seek to reproduce 


each month the picture of some- 
one who, during the month has _ per- 
formed a most exceptional credit union 
service, There are many such services 
being rendered, but this month we have 
no difficulty in picking for Spot News 
of the Month, Herbert Walker of the 


Colt Patent hire \rms Company of 


Hartford. Connecticut The reason for 
th election will be self evident if vou 
will rend = thre story contained herein 
elsewhere, entitled The Rains De- 
eended and the Floods Came.” Here 


i eredit union treasurer who I= per- 
onnel officer in-a plant which was so 


nundated by a tlood that the water 


vil ip to the second tier of file drawers 

} othiece which otlice was on the 
econd floor of the office building of 
! eompan 

(1 Thur ity \Nlare} 19. the Con- 
necticut River rose to the unprecedented 
eiwht of 3S feet at his plant The 
readil mon records were In @ mess 
\lost of the credit union members were 

prrevee | Demy resected mricariy ol 
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them by boats from the second story 
of their homes. For four weeks it was 
impossible to get the credit committee 
together and yet this credit union 
carried on effectively from the very day 
of the flood, doing an extraordinary 
emergency job. I have known Mr. 
Walker for many vears. For a long 
time he and I were pretty much the 
credit union movement in Connecticut. 
We tried every possible legitimate way 
to get a Connecticut credit union law 
enacted, and when the Federal bill was 
passed his credit union became Credit 
Union No. 1 in Connecticut. President 
of the Connecticut League, Mr. Walker 
has fought long and courageously for 
eredit union idea's and to establish 
credit union service for his fellow citi- 
zens in that great industrial state. He 
typifies our industrial credit unions and 
the great service they render, and the 
editor of the BripGeE is one to ask all] 
of our million members to stand— stand 
right here and now let’s give three long 


cheers anda lige) for Herhe ri Walker of 


terer 


Connecticut 





POEM OF THE MONTH 


, ] » 
Proc ’ ee ‘ el vere ! tl _ ~stit It 
‘ ? 4 4 
roofer o the owl ot Blaine 
\\ efor y here ocented the mo 
mt? ‘ ter? ( ect io} r the | nited 
State We ke the thought of our far 
, imion brotherhood. united and 
: ' 
epara ered union clo 
+} | | \ 
P ' ‘ 0 el roternse eommon ova 
reat ideal of credit union. servic 
‘ ‘ ‘ bist 9 root} ’ 
op Ve oO 1] ty ovetive 


THE BORDER TOWN 
} t 1} is 
i} ( 
. | | 
| Bi i 
| Bounda Is 
| t ! | itl yestward 
On the D ion of the Crow 
Stands a house of Indian worship 
Near that northern Border Tow 
lo the westward at eventicl 
As the in sinks, lowering down 
It reflects a radiant beauty 
On that northern Boundary Towr 
Wild breakers roar, white crested, 
Yet none heed old Neptune's frow! 
For homes and happiness abound 
In that northern Border Town 
( & Wreston Brown 








Something new under the sun 


| HE Illinois Credit Union League, our 
largest point of 


in credit union mem- 
bers represented, has issued a very attrae- 
tive bound volume entitled **Proceedings 
Illinois Credit Union League Seventh 
Annual Meeting.” This is an inspiring 
volume, It tells how our largest league is 
constantly forging ahead and of the com- 
plete unity and eoordination of the eredit 
union movement within this powerful or- 
vyanization. Here is an organization whieh 
completely represents the eredit unions of 
the State. ivers month it adds eredit 
unions to the state credit union. roster 


ind units to the League 


It is managed by a splendid board of 


directors, representing all parts of the 
State and proves that a large organiza- 
h complete harmony 
ind unity of purpose. 


tion can operate wit 
The eredit union 
movement ne IHlinois and the Illinois 
Credit Union League are synonimous 
terms for the League the eredit union 
movement in Illinois. It is ably managed 
by Joseph S. DeRamus who, incidentally, 
is way out in front of his amazing 1935 
record of 104 new credit unions in a single 
ear. It is directed with great skill and 
bility by P. D. Holmes and has a par- 
ticularly active and alert board of diree- 
tors. Our hats are off again to the Illinois 
League. The League has a few copies of 
its report which it would be glad to supply 
to managing directors and officers of other 
leagues on application. The address is 
Illinois Credit Union League, 332 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Illinois. 


\ 


it 








Here’s Some More Saucy 
Questions? 


Test out vour general knowledge. 
I do it lots of times in other maga- 
zines and my average is always so 
low that I almost weep! You will 
find the answers to these ten teasers 
on page 31. 

1. What two holidays are cele- 
brated the world over? We start 
with an easy one! 

2. Name the four greatest leaders 
in the credit union movement from 
the time of the inception of the 
credit union to date? 

3. Where is Ulysses S. Grant 
buried and when was he buried there? 

t. What and where is Liechten- 
stein? 

5. Name the founders of two im- 
portant religions (not Christian) and 
rive the dates of birth of these 
founders? 

6. What is the = significance of 
August 11th? 

7. What does June 14th signify. 
That’s another easy one). 

8. What is the ‘pledge to the flag’’. 
That's still another easy one or 
should be). 

9. Who wrote the pledge to the 
flag? (Not so easy. 

10. What do you associated par- 
ticularly with 1848 in Germany, 
1900 in Quebee and 1909 in Massa- 
chusetts? 
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The Battle of the Marne 


Continued from page 5, column 


! cannot think of France 


ever again 
being ravaged by an invading foe. l 
cannot think of these beautiful. golden 
fields torn again asunder and watered 


with the blood of men dying in defense 
of their country and for the freedom they 
hold dear. I cannot think of artillery fire 
tearing into the greensward that covers 
this last, beautiful resting place of soldiers 
of America. I cannot think that these 
marble crosses of the dear Jesus will some 
day be trampled under foot as onrushing 
hordes seek again to beat their cruel way 
to Paris. If the invader sets foot in this 
cemetery, where our boys lie, he invades 
the saered soil of America. 
It must be—it has got to be—that we 
work out some way whereby this bitter 
tragedy may be forever averted. 

At the Superintendent's house we had 
a real glass of water, for he is proud of the 
fact that he has a well, and after a chat 
with him, we took to the road again, this 
time to stop for a few moments in the 
town square at Chateau Thierry, most 
remarkable right now because it is all 
dressed up with a brand new bridge and 
a new court house, a new theatre, a new 
Hotel deVille and so many new buildings 


that it has quite the appearance of a 
model village. 
By this time we were two hours late 


and we rode home without further stops 

along the winding river valley so beauti- 
ful that no longer wonder that Ameri- 
cans, who have lived long in France, love 
this countrys 


we 


sO. 

The children saw many things this inter- 
esting day which I failed to see. “‘In one 
town,” writes Dot, ‘‘ealled Luey, there 
was a clock in a church ruin which stopped 


at 2:15." “Today,” says Bud, “‘we went 
to the battlefields the little villages 


are just like pictures I've seen .- as you 


puss through a street vou see an old donkey 


eart and many other methods of travel 
not used in America . and little gardens 
well kept ... we got much of a story of the 


war in a country that’s now so grown Over 


vou eouldn’t tell there had been a war.” 


At the end of the day I was convinced 


that one would have to go to Verdun 
and the trench sectors to get a real idea 
of the war and the way it was fought. 


The trip we took simply again brought 
home to us what a lovely land is France 
and how much of it is now as sacred to 
England and to America as it is to France, 
ind how certain it must be that this fair 
countryside shall never again be torn 
asunder by men fighting to the death, on 
the one side that they may step hostile 
foot in Paris, and on the other that France 
may remain France, free and inviolate. 
There must be somewhere within the ken 
of human understanding some way out of 
the inevitable suicide which alone can be 
our portion if we cannot curb the ambi- 
tions and lust for power and will to go 
forward at any cost which, in the World 
War, cost thirty-seven million casualties 
before the invader would turn his back 
on Franee—this lovely, lovely land all 
blackened then and torn and bleeding and 
desolate but unconquered. 








50,000 OR BUST 


H' iE is a simple problem and we want you to work it out for us. It involves the fuy ur 
of the Bripcr. We believe from much study that with 50,000 subseriptions we can 
get substantial advertising. We believe that with 50,000 and substantial advertising three 
things will happen: First-——we shall be out of the red for good; Second—we shall be able 
to employ what personnel is needed to make the BripGce what it should be; and Third- 
we shall show a profit, every cent of which will return to the State Leaques tor ther support 
It will take a vear from the time we have the 50,000 to make this third objective, but that 
is not a long time and we shall be developing a substantial and increasing source of 
eventual revenue for the leagues and for the National Association 

Why am I so sure of that? 

We have over a million, 
of the BripGe. 

They are the normal buyers of the things American industry and American farms pro- 
duce; the BRIDGE, therefore, with 50,000 subscribers, is an A No. 1 advertising medium. 

Other folks have done it who are no smarter than we are; the Nations Eusiness, organ of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States has 275,000 subscribers and almost as much 


one hundred thousand credit union members prospective readers 


adve rlising as reading matter. 

We have 116 Chapters and 36 leagues and 5,000 credit unions. And we shall have 50000 
subscribers as soon as we have an average of six (6 Some 
credit unions can do infinitely better than that. And we are organizing over 175 new 
credit unions a month and the credit union membership increases with over 8,000 pros- 
pective new BripGce readers per month. Think of it! 

You and I are vitally interested in the credit union movement. 
HAVE OUR GREATEST ASSET. 

It is for the best interests of every State Leaque Managing Director, each Chapter President, 
each credit union director and committee member—t1o get the BRIDGE to a revenue produc- 
ing spot at the earliest possible time. 


more from every credit union. 


IN THE BRIDGE WE 


It is the part of the most enlightened self interest for you to act the part of a real part- 


ner with me in order to get the 50,000 subscribers we need. Don't leave it to the other 


feller! Don’t let others pull the heavy oar that carries the boat along! Make this job 
youl yob!! 
If jou are a State Leaque Vanaging Director fake the rEespous iD lity of getting eve j 


credit union in uvour State lo give US the marimum number of subscript on during the sume 


months, It is tor your miost ¢ nlighte ned self nterest so lo do, 

If you are a credit union member get us as many subscriptions from your credit union 
additional to the splendid contribution you have made) with a minimum of six. Here is 
the blank: DO IT NOW during the summer months when the balance of ow progran lon 


dow 


To the BRIDGE: 

Raiffeisen House, Madison, Wisconsin 
I want the BripGEe! Herewith | 

entitling me to twelve issues. 


enclose one dollar which is my toll charge 


Name 
Address 


street 


Cit State 


Or if vou have five subscriptions (whereupon the toll is reduced to fifty cents each 
or vou want It sent to vour board, committees, ete., use this one: 


We 


want the BripcE' We enclose toll at the rate of tiftv cents each for whiel el 
it to the following for one year beginning 
Name Address (Street ("its Stute 
| 
10 
ON TO 50,000! Keep Shouting it with SUBSCRIPTIONS! 
‘ 


t 
sr 























' ‘ 
S NCH ver re not orniy knee-deep it 
é ‘ 
June Dut Oracecrically up to our 


Val ts tr { a June-bride stor should a 

rood bet to start off Wit! and the 
June bride in the storv is Mrs. Adamsor 
Hloebe wife of Professor Hoebel of the 
ocpoliogy and anthropolog department at 
Nev York mnivet t who Va Frat ces 
(jore of Kar i before he lune wedding 

The storv really “nt about the June 
) ‘ e1ichel COTE to | tht of t. Du 
ibout the engagement ring which June- 
ar le France Crore Lloe Ty recelved from 


Adamson, 


which is the purest gold pos- 


her June-CGiroom 

The ring, 
ible to use, was hand made at Tiffany’s 
n New York, but the stone, 


being the conventional diamond, is a smal] 


instead of 


pebble from the shores of a little lake whiel 
they both love. 
The couple grew up living fairly near 

to each other, then they went to the same 


college, on the shore of a lake, and there 


where their romance blossomed, they 
spent many happy hours together 


canoeing and swimming in summer, skat- 
ing and ice-boating in winter 

When they became engaged and wanted 
a real token of those hours to bind their 
Vou, thes decided upon a stone from the 
shore of their lake 

One afternoon they went to their fa- 
orite bit of beach and each searched out 
the dozen or so pebbles which they thought 

Then began a process of 
until 
ery loveliest from his-her collection. Over 


the loveliest. 


elimination each had chosen the 


these two pebbles they held a consulta- 
tion until thev agreed which of the two 

va fhe one 
The chosen stone was smooth and round 
ind a rich reddish brown. It was taken 
to New York City and mounted in hand- 
chased gold, a circlet of miniature leaves 
binding it to the ring, with the same care 
ivished most 
and today Mrs Hloebel, erstwhile 


upon thre precious jewe! 


lune bride, in her New York City apart 
ment. can reeall thre vhole of her happs 
ourtship simply by glancing at the third 
, epee Seay ar AE Oy 


| eS BeEN na pra i hew wmiventure 
eating sine ist ou heard from me 
| vo ntroduced to i couple ot SW is 
hes whiel WOuld MAKE ¢ en a gourmet 
1) and Tike notice renuimme SW 
rhe prepared in ti eountr 1) (met! 
Sw . ‘ Lert Tie verre l trie 
‘ 
| ; Jhye 
‘ 
( 
\ ‘ 








made with mint from 
your own garden and fresh cider vinegar, 


fresh mint sauce 


or by your own recipe) is simply luscious 
and makes an epic 
epidemic of the fresh- 
which is 
vour family 


ol cooked earrots 
instead of an 
arrots-from-the-garden season 


just coming or trv it on 


————————— 


Boss said he idea of the 


4S Ben liked the 
travel suggestions last month and that 
more this time if 
| wanted so how would you like to hear 
Even if I 
didn’t live in Wisconsin and even if Raiff- 
located in Wiseonsin 

it would still be the grandest place in 
the world for a summer vacation. Someone 


| might stick in a few 
i little bit about Wiseonsin? 


eison house wasn't 


probably some high-priced, high-powered 
publicity fellow) once said that ‘Wisconsin 
is where winter spreads the summer,”’ so 
if its a cool vacation you're looking for, 
why not give it a try? Then, too, Wis- 
consin is a place that you can reach easily 
from almost any part of the country. No 
matter where vou live, north, east, south, 


lite (tie. 
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or west, there are dozens of good, paved 
roads which will get you to Wisconsin in 
a jiffy in your little car, and as inexpen- 
sively as anywhere! 

Just listening to some of the slogans of 
Wisconsin make your foot itch to get 
going: ‘Follow the birds to Vaeation 
Land” “Wise old wild fowl make 
Wisconsin their summer home... why not 
vou?" ... “A vaeationist’s paradise 
within eas reach of your own door!” 

(nd what a variety of things there are 
to do in Wisconsin. Listen again to what 
“Come to Wis- 
consin and see the world! There is a little 
bit of all the world in Wisconsin. Cities 

pathless 
rivers that 

Alpine 


erags 


the bovs who know say 


as modern as tomorrow 


forests of the far frontiers 


rival the 


Trie adow 


Rhine in beauts 


lands rugged, rocky 


and buttes of the mountain regions 


Maine- 


ke coastline of Lake Superior, Father of 


il ninnad ocreah on the enst 


Waters on the west. the Apostle Islands, 
omparable to Japan's famous Matsus- 
min ootprints of the glaciers a 
‘ é Ol era thousands of lakes 
her s« tio? of the world 
| dove ‘ ( vant to 
0 And Ippose 

7) ou ee 

‘ eT! on Ol 

‘ ‘ ' ‘ oT i 
'\ ‘ ‘ rie i) 


ehards of Door county in bloom. No mat- 
ter when you come, you can drive through 
Madison, see the world-famous Dells at 
Kilbourne, 54 miles north of Madison, and 
then go on into the north woods to fish or 
swim or just relax. 











Wisconsin State Capitol 


At Madison you should see the capitol 


building. said to be the eighth most 
beautiful building in the world .. . really 
a beautiful thing of marble and glass 


mosaic and gold leaf, and drive through 
the university campus, rivalled in beauty 
by no other in the country unless it be 
that of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and see a sunset over Lake Mendota 
... from the curve of the road near the 
Blackhawk country club if possible. I 
haven't seen the whole world by any means, 
but I’m willing to bet, any time, any one, 
my newest bonnet against. theirs, that 
there isn't another spot in the world more 
breath-taking, more unbelievably beauti- 
ful than that! 

The curve of the road is high above the 
lake, so that you look down across the golf 
course at the sky . . . the sky that 
may be flaming red or softest rose or mauve 
streaked with delicate pink, or pink and 
blue in fan-shaped rays. Below the sky 
is a purple line of trees the distant 
shore of the lake . and below the trees 
is the graceful curve of the bay . a bay 
where the water is always placid, always 
calm and still as glass as though it dared 
not breathe for fear its ruffled surface 
could not mirror the beauties overhead. 

There are many other beautiful spots 
in Madison, of 


favorite. 


course, but that is my 


\ladison is 


eenter of thre old 


Just 54 miles southwest of 


Mineral Point, the 


Cornish lead mining district, as picturesque 


ind interesting a spot as vou'll find in this 


ountry. 


Some of the old mines there 


ibouts are still being worked. and two 


Kdgar 


oung met! Robert Nea adil 
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Hellum, have joined their efforts to pre- 
serve a tiny settlement of the old Cornish 
miner’s stone houses. They have purchased 
three of them, on Shakerag street (so-called 
because the mines were located on a hill 
beside the street and the miner’s homes 
on the other side of the street and when 


dinner was ready the women would step 





to their front doors, shake a rag, and 
their miners would come running) and 
are restoring them. One of the houses is 
already restored and there you can have 
a treat which you can find no other place 
in this whole country, so far as I know 

Cornish pastys, clotted cream, and 


citron and plum preserves! 


Going north 54 miles you'll come to the 
Dells those famous and mysterious 
formations of rock along the Wisconsin 
river. You can take a boat trip lasting 
three hours and see them, or you ean stop 
over at the head of the Dells for half a 
day and see one of the colorful, primative 
Indian pageants which the real Indians 
of Wisconsin still stage. 

Farther north you can choose any one 
of thousands of lakes, hundreds of de- 
lightful resorts, or myriads of isolated, 
secluded spots in which to spend the rest 
of vour two weeks. You can fish for mus- 
kellunge, bass, wall eved pike, northern 
pike, trout and pan fish. You can see wild 
life at its most interesting and beautiful 
state, young doe which are tame enough 
to eat from your hand, flocks of gorgeous 
ring-necked pheasants, procupines, beav- 
ers, and dozens of other animals and fowls 
which are semi-tame because of the pro- 
tection they are given by the state. 





(nd the water-wonds Big Manito 
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and lovely as the Kilbourn Dells, and the 
sand dunes in Door county often rise to a 
height of a hundred feet 


et Vr 


I DON’T know just what started me think- 
ing about Mrs. Spoon and her twelve 
little Spoons, but I have been, almost ever 
since | started writing this page. It may 
have been the combination of feeling over- 
worked and writing about all those good 
things to eat at the beginning of the page. 
Those two things certainly 
on memories of Mrs. Spoon because those 


should bring 


are my two most outstanding memories 
she could work and the 
luscious things she always gave us to eat 


of her: the way 


when we went there. 


Mrs. Spoon lives on a farm in Oklahoma 
now, and all of her dozen little Spoons 
are grown up, but when I knew her she 
lived on a small, rocky farm in the Ozarks 
of Arkansas, near Cedar Glades. Father 
Spoon was a farmer, of course, but he had 
a hard time wrestling a living for Mrs. 
Spoon and the twelve little Spoons out of 
the barren, sun-baked land they owned. 
Cotton was about the only thing which 
grew easily ... but it’s Mrs. Spoon I wanted 
to tell you about. 

Mrs. Spoon was born with only one 
arm... her left one. The right arm was 
only a stump about four inches long . 
but the work that woman could get 
through in a day made us gasp and my 
mother always said it was a tonie to go 
and visit her. Because she’d never had 
but one arm, she didn’t miss the other, 
of course, and she could do everything 
any other woman could. She did all of 
the sewing for her family making the 
dresses for her girls and the shirts for her 
boys. When she swept the floor she held 
one end of the broom under the stump and 
worked it with the other hand. When 
she sliced bread she held the handle of 
the knife under the stump and the loaf of 
bread in the other hand and sliced it off 
against the edge of the knife faster than 
anyone else I ever saw. For meat, she did 
it differently. I have seen her take up a 
whole ham, catch the end of it under the 
stump of her right arm, which seemed to 
be marvelously developed in strength, 
and slice away with the knife in her 
left hand until she had cut off enough for 
her whole family and perhaps a batch of 
company. 

She could even thread a needle. She 
would stick the needle upright in the 
sleeve of her stump-arm, take the thread 
in her left hand, and put it through the 
eve in a jiffy. 

And the meals that woman could pre- 
nothing! = | 
Kerhulu’s in Quebec, said to be the finest 
French restaurant on this continent, and 
at the Bellevue-Stratford in Philadelphia, 
Where Osear, probably the 


pare out of have eaten at 


world’s most 


} 


famous chef. first held forth, and at the 


' | 
best places in Chicago . . but no meal 


| ever nte at those piaces could Compare 
, : » 
otal one 1 \irs Spoon s house Liouse 
Yes. the Spoons did ive ih a& Oust but a 
( Vy sthlatl, poor, thane | nouse, | jere 


, ‘ ‘ ! , ) 
vere two rooms on he first Hoo he 


tehen and dining room combination, and 


the ‘‘front’’ room. which was livi room 
and bedroom, and then the “‘loft.”’ 
was reached by a ladder, 
the children slept on straw ‘“‘pallets’’ o1 


the floor. 


Whietl 


where most of 


The house was boards, of course. and 
you could sling a cat through the cracks 
between them. At night, as we lay on the 
floor to sleep, we eould count the stars 
through the cracks in the roof. But it 
was about one of Mrs. Spoon’s meals that 
I wanted to tell you. 

The Spoons, like all of the hil 
around there, had very little to ‘do’’ 
with, but they 
they had. 
fried young squirrel which one of her box 
had gone hunting for. Each 
only a bite, but it was fried crisp and golder 
brown in “‘drippings’. With it we had 
‘taters, mashed and young mustard and 
turnip greens mixed, both from their gar- 
den, and cornbread made with vellow corn- 
meal ground at the mill up the river 
and if there’s anything more delicious, 
more appetizing, more fragrant than tur- 
nip greens and yellow-meal cornbread, | 
have yet to find it. 


people 
made the most of what 


One time, for instance, we had 


piece Was 


For dessert we had a huckleberry cobb- 
ler three inches thick! The girls had picked 
the huckleberries that morning, walking 
barefooted through the underbrush along 
the river, and they were big as marbles 
and spicy and flavorsome, like no huckle- 
berries anyone ever saw in the city. And 
on top of the cobbler, thick vellow cream 
from their jersey cow. 


I used to feel sorry for Mrs. Spoon, 
with her one poor arm and her tiny, bare 
house, and her big family to work for, and 
no city conveniences, and no nearby store 
to run to when she wanted something for 
dinner. But now I don't. I envy her. 
She worked so hard, rest was sweet to her 
at night. Her dozen little Spoons grew up 
to be strong, healthy, self-reliant men and 
women. Their meals were finer than any 
they could have had out in the world, 
and their memories now 
beautiful. 


must be more 


Yes, I envy Mrs. Spoon, and I don't 
feel so over-worked as I did a few minutes 
ago. And I do wish I could run off there, 
down in the Arkansas Ozarks, this very 
day, and sit at her crowded kitchen table 
and have fried young squirrel and turnip 
greens again! Yours for more Mrs. Spoons! 


sridget Burns 





P. 8S. If some of you gals don’t 
come through soon with some letters 
telling me some stories of interest- 
ing women in your towns, or of in- 
teresting things women have done or 
are doing, I’m going to set up a roar 
like a wounded bull and yvou’ll hea: 
me clear over there, North Carolin: 


and wav out there, Catlitforr 
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lu i Ig 2 ¢ 
/ m buying on the 
; ‘ '} ‘ ‘ 
t he. a ren unions offer 
a 
Sixteen claims were filed and promptls 


i] tf mont 
i ritil 


and we have received as 
many tine letters of appreciation. 

Nii I He. President, Vet- 
\dministration Emp. Credit Union, 
Rock, Arkansas, 
This will 
check No. 321 in our favor, which takes 
care of the outstanding loan of. 


KFredeman, 


Savs: 


acknow ledge 


deceased. 
service of CUNA indeed 
payment made within a few 
after of the death certifi- 
e, and the money paid to this credit 
inion without any quibbling.”’ 


The 


prompt 


Was 


receipt 
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The Admiral takes to his Element 
\dmiral of Cuna 


| Ht 
private life the 


\MIutual 


quite as 


Earl Rentfro in 
vyenial manager of the 
Society) has a ship—not 


(Jueen Mary but 
1 


Cuna 
large as the 


ilmost! 


We reproduce it herewith, on a 
Sunday 


trial spin one recently on the fair 





Oso e Ne 0 e Admiral 
i t 7. lo ! ! heen bor 
rought up withut eht of the bound- 
main it Kansas City He learned 
ul ! ‘OTrTesponae:»nce chool and 
Bu Lake \lendota is trickey! (rie 
te is smooth as the proverbial mill 
pond and the next the waves are beating 
ip against our back vard and the old 


Lake acting like the Atlantic Ocean 
The Admiral had to learn this by hard 
experience and on the Sunday of the tria 
» he ecleated his sheet nautieal term 
e tied the rope which is attached to the 
‘ the mn LOO Th = he «] ould: “. 
“ 
- aR 2 
a = ne 
o —_ EE eo 
em 
- * =~ 
‘ one it] wa ( neve! crot thre 
a nsal dlir COUrPrsée in the school. | 1) 
mes a heap ly Yr wind and over cvoes the 
hip and here is the Admiral trying to 


rl bh onto the bottom of his ship without 
This 
Mutual 
the Admiral. 
\loral 


us hat! 


storv mav seem all wet to Cuna 


users but it was lots wetter for 


don't vlent the 


receipt of 





rs 
4 ae, The Joke of the month 
ig is to be found in the fact 
\ that we are almost dis- 
< continuing this depart- 
ment! We credit union 
/ ) fellers are too serious to 
know any jokes. We 
— never read the funny) 
- papers! We never get to 
meetings where funny stories are told! 


Mother never tells us any that she got 
it the Bridge Club and we never tell her 
iny that we picked up at the Elks! We 
never listen in on the radio and when we 
do why we weep if any feller pulls a joke, 
and then resolutely turn the durn thing 
off' We are so engrossed in our accounts 
the balancing of our assets and our lia- 
bilities—-our worries over this and that 
that we never smile! Oh boy, but we're 
a sober lot! And even the offer of a grand 
tive dollar cash money prize for the best 
joke of the month doesn’t tempt us. If 
we know any jokes—by gosh, we're goin’ 
t'keep ‘em to ourselves or bust. 
Well—well, and a coupla_ well-wells 
What shall the harried editor of the 
Bripce do about that? I feel like the tired 
husband whose wife informed him at the 
end of a hard day ‘‘Honey—lI hardly) 
how to tell you but we shall soon 
i third in our little home! ‘“‘Heav- 
ens above, darling” he ejaculated, turning 
pale are you sure, dear?” ‘Positive, 
she replied."” [ have just received a letter 
from mother and she is arriving tonight 
And there is the old Scotch joke 
the workman who inquired if his new job 
and, finding that 
it was, let his watch run down, and the 


KOOW 


nave 


ibout 


was near the town clock 


ther one also about Mae Andrew 
I'm going to buy a new ear,” he told 
MacLocklin what kind” asks Mak 
All that I ear i Ford, he responds 
Nothin’ funny in those jokes, but there 
must be some jokes some place round 
rbout 

It's summer—say boys and gals—give 
is a break! Please—just one, teeny, 
weeney Joke for July! Wot say” I'm still 


olfering the five spot for one more month 
ind you can buy a lot of fire crackers wit! 


i five spo 











Calling All Teachers! 


\re you going to the National Educa- 
Association meeting at Portland, 
Oregon, in June? If you are, please note 
the following wire received from Nationa! 
Director Hugh G. Stout of the Portland 
Union, 307 Studio Build- 
Portland, Don't 
This credit union is a very 
standing credit union of teachers and Mr 
Stout is outstanding in the credit 
movement in Oregon. 
Here is Mr. Stout's wire' 


tion 


Teachers Credit 
Oregon. 


ing, forget to 


recister. out- 


union 
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figure of new 
granted mounts 
higher. May saw the issuing of more new 
charters than any previous month, the 
total when all returns were in standing 
at 11S. This was a small increase over the 
previous high mark of 111, achieved in 
March and again in April of this year. 
Twenty-seven states and the District of 
Columbia are represented in the May list. 

The first Federal charter was granted 
on October 1, 1934, to the local govern- 
ment employees in Texarkana, Texas. 
On May 29, 1936, charter No. 1,436 went 
to the members of Consumers Cooperative 
Services in the Hyde Park area of Chicago 
and represented, very 


aren the monthly 
Federal 


charters 


temporarily, the 
other end of the procession. All the states 
of the Union but two have a place in the 
procession, and during May an application 
for a charter was received from a group in 
one of those two remaining states. 


EEE 


Many 


What classes of wage and salary earners 


times the question is asked, 


have shown greatest interest in credit 
unions, judging from the number of such 
bodies now operating in their midst?” 
The question is not easy to answer 
statistically, but perhaps the records of 
Federal credit unions present the clearest 
picture. It may also be taken as a picture 
eredit unions in general, 
since the Federal list covers the whole 
eountry. In the May Cooperative Saving 
the list of Federal credit unions chartered 
through April 15, 1936, is broken down 
into groups classified aecording to type 
of association. This shows that the gen- 
eral impression that most. credit unions 
have employment as their common bond 
of membership is quite correct. Fully 90 
per cent of the 1,251 Federal credit unions 
in the list had such a basis of association. 
But the further impression commonly 
current with those interested in the sub- 
ject, namely, that the great majority of 
credit unions are organized among indus- 
trial employees, is not borne out by the 
unless the term “industrial” is 
interpreted as covering such enterprises 
as department stores, printing 
and publishing plants, ete., as well as 
While “manufacturing” leads 
groups in number of credit 
unions it accounts for only IS per cent of 
the total. 
fineries, and commercial 


of American 


record, 
railroads, 


factories, 


all other 


Workers in oil wells, oil re- 
units handling 
gasoline and oil, have taken readily to the 
credit union idea, and more than 10 per 
cent of all unions serve 
groups of oil workers. Federal govern- 
ment employees are second only to manu- 
facturing groups while pubhe 
utility workers, employees of food-proc- 


Federal credit 


teachers, 


essing plants, and workers in stores are 


about on a par, each type representing 
5 to S per cent of the total 
EE 

Those who keep posted on credit union 
developments know of the good work 
being done by various so-called “‘central” 
credit unions, 
eiations 1s 


Membership in these asso- 
confined almost entirely to 
officers and committeemen of other credit 
unions, who under the law can not borrow 
from their own organizations. 
central credit unions are now operating 
under Federal charter. On March 31 the 
Ladeco Federal Credit Union, in Los An- 


Two such 


veles, was authorized to begin business 
and in April it was followed by the Wash- 
ington Central Federal Credit Union, of 
Washington, D.C. Both report a flourish- 
ing start, and both have plenty of room 
to expand, as the present field in each 
case includes about SOO potential members, 

The Ladeo Federal Credit 

‘Ladco” is short for Los Angeles diree- 


Union 
ors, committeemen, and officers) is trving 
out a plan for handling its business by 
mail, as it has no central office. Blanks 
for loan applications are sent to members 
on request, and when the blank is filled 
in and returned the applicant also sends 
with it a note form with only the amount 
and the signatures of applicant and co- 


makers filled in. The date, 


number, date 





Of paviments and amount of payment 


ire left to be filled in from the loan applhi- 


eation. This application also must carry 
answers to all questions asked and must 
hear the signatures of a majority of the 
‘redit committee of the appheant eredit 
union. The arrangement is caleulated to 
save several days’ time in concluding 
loan 
A 


The unit of the Federal government of 
which the Credit Union Section is a part 


the Farm Credit Administration, has beer 


having a birthday. It was three vears 
old on May 27, 1936. The only celebra- 
tion was a radio address by Governor 


W. 1. Myers in which he reviewed the 
vreat accomplishments of the F.CLA. i 
putting the farmers of the nation on a 
better financial basis. He told how. the 
vovernment had extended its aid in three 
directions, by refinancing farm mortgages 
by setting up production credit: associa- 
tions, and by creating a system of banks 
for cooperatives. In carrying out its re- 
financing program the twelve land banks 
of the F.C.A, 


disbursed over two billion dollars and have 


system in three vears have 


been called upon to review 
for aid from nearly 


mortgaged farms 


appleations 
one-half of all the 
in the lnited States 
The Governor estimated that through this 
refinancing more than S50,000 farmers will 
this vear save some 69 million dollars it 
lower interest rates alone. 

The Farm Credit Administration is the 
big cooperative unit of the Federal govern- 


ment (hence the inclusion withit of the 
Credit Union Section), and its fine record 
is not only an evidence of high adminis- 
trative skill but also a shining example of 
how well the cooperative principle work 


when iIntelheent \ ene) 





Office Staff, Credit Union Section, Farm Credit Administration, Washington, D.C. 





First Rou-— Miss M. Clatre Deckenbach, Miss 
Walker, Mrs. Marie Harris, Mrs. Vida K. Mortarty, Mrs. Julia M. Cornett, Miss Amy L. Dorf 


Second Row-—Miss Helen A. Olson, Miss 
Speer, Mr. Walter E. Lewis, Miss M. C. 
Third Row 
Mr. Otto Wilson, Mr. C. R. Orchard (Director), 
Not in Picture 


Helen M. Foley, Miss Betty Gorman, Mrs 


fudrey I 
Talbot. Mr. James L. Hall, Miss Mignon Lunquest 
Mr. Joseph A. Jordan, Mr. James M 
Mr WW 
Miss Meta F. Griffin, Miss Lydia Wilson and Mr. Prnest L.. Hoge 


Mildred 
Golden, Mr. James A. Dacus, Miss Fvelyn 
Zeh, Mr. Joseph G. Riddle, Mr. F. O Billings, 
FE. Alle ”. 
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A Little Man With 
BIG NEWS! 


; +} 


L tie ‘ Ll permanens 0 it 
BRIDGtI licial organ of the credit 
nio ovement of the United States) de- 
SUBSCRIPTIONS EROM 

YOUR CREDIT UNION it fifty cents 

Der ! ot or tive or more tna 2) AD 
ERTISING Therefore you are serving 
0 elt al trie redit nion movement 


DOING BUSINESS WITH BRIDGE 
ADVERTISERS! Mention the BRIDGE 


a 
lere ‘ tatement from | \I 
Boon, treasurer of the Huntington Posta 


(‘redit Union ot Hluntington. West Vir 


a nowing asset of $21,022 and 
$20 303 loaned out That the wav to 
} nior 
a 

Ve eatl entities ( redit lonior 
Lo I ) ittie | partie ned by the 
Detroit Federal Credit Unio Ihe have 

new en | ‘ tine ndeed. 
Note Le \rmento’s line credit 
nio ire thie State Kmplovee and 


tie 1) evelopment of eredit unions oft 
New Yor State emplrovec neaer 
t it rhiy 
A 
SOOKKGED { not supposed to byt i 
thrilling subject but reports from the 
Lele naicate that the new accounting 
na j 0 Fede rai credit nio Her 
efi tr i ad ntere 
‘ ( ‘ ec i t irae eaitio 
a i re vO va ent out to the 
reassure! ol hFedera eredit unions eart' 
\I ir It is already erased many i 
rown o ‘ ‘ irom the brows of new 
easuret na destined to be a great 
‘ rit ) ) ri¢ man hundreds 
1 Liber | wevhet Wilh tb stnail ntro 
| ) MOOK ontaining & so of kin 
‘ ( ‘ to thie tren ire vhii 
‘ mong Vil eme new enn er thre 
! mianua ~ ipp ei to eael 
ele ee renasure Lit Lie ledera 
‘ ay ) i ed hould solve a 
0) eeping problems for that officer \ 
Lhorougl rele nha «ro ndex and a see- 
0 ‘yt TEipple ount pages and exhibit 
irre we ‘ titre most popular features oo! 
—_—_—_— 


‘ | ten ole of ttre il prac 
‘ to ‘ cil Yo | recal the 
ecue a) ‘ ? tia ! thie Nlare} 
BRIDGER Wee erent ‘ «* Hut it is 
oOod ¢ ‘ iti ome of the other 
” } ti Ou ethi i 
vole hie 1 tn jeniamin | Lingar of 
e Men Ix oO Corporation Cred 
or ir ‘ t) 0) I vith these 
pres tic 0 the ( oce \ tl turn next 
1 | { i) 1 it ) I Ve thei 
Li] ( ‘ 
\ ( readit | hie! \\ l “uivertise onl 
n 4a dignified manner, being careful to 


ivold musieading statements It will re 


nformation ob 
Line ! ? im fe thre toy ness affairs of 


yard &s& conhdentia il 


June, 








ts mémbers. It will carry on its work in a 
spirit of fairness and fidelity to stockhold- 
ers and devotion to,high ideals of courtesy 
ind honor and, finally, it will refrain from 


issociating itself with any enterprise of a 


questionable character. from using any 
mproper or unethical methods to solicit 
members and will decline to pay or to 
iceept commission for such patronage 
Thanks, My 


Lingar! 


' tre 
——————— 


What Does ClNA Mean 

We know what CUNA is beginning t 
mean to us but we didn’t know until the 
other day that CUNA is an actual word 
Mr. George L. Cantzlaar of the Utiea 
State Hospital Federal Credit 
vrites ‘The word ‘CUNA’ is a Spanish 
I thought 
you might do something with this ‘cradle 


of thrift and 


Union 
vord. It is the word for ‘eradle.’ 
cooperative 


enterprise’ 


Thanks for that very fine suggestion 
you'll find that popping up in an editorial 
hefore long ; 

I 


Hot Dope fron 


Yes indeed, ladies and rentlemen. the 


i ashingto: 


movement is coming along 
We have 
just received the annual report of the 
State Banking Department, showing an 


credit) unlor 
fine in Washington, thank you! 


nerease in credit union assets during 1934 
of from S$1S7,111 to $297,584 (first six 
months) and then to $359,989 the second 
increase. The 
membership jumped from 5,733 to 7,879 
Oh ves Wwe 


six months, an almost 100°; 


are moving along in Wash- 


neror 
A 


We were glad to get a copy of the annua 
report of the Illinois Central Credit Union 
it Vicksburg, 

We have at hand a very fine credit union 
handbook, ealled just that ‘‘A Credit 
Handbook” issued bv the Asso- 


Mississippi. 


lL nior 





piibtse.~ 


oi) 


elated Kemba Credit) Union. It carries 
the very pointed slogan: “A loan is 
seldom the solution of the problem of 
an unbalanced family or personal budget”’. 
We like this particularly: “‘Every possible 
effort should be made to extend the bene- 
fits of the credit union. Every one has 
contacts with employees of other organi- 
zations and often with the officials of 
other industrial or social groups. Through 
individuals, every Board should 
attempt definitely to bring about the 
organization of at least one credit union 
each year, and as many more as possible.’ 
That’s the right credit union spirit 


these 


cA 
And while we are about it let us remind 
vou that there are 36 state leagues of 
credit unions with personnel waiting to 
Contact Raiffeisen 
House, Madison, Wisconsin, to establish 
eontact, 


cooperate W ith vou. 


No charge is made for any serv- 
We are 
all in the business of enlarging and ecarry- 
ing forward the eredit union movement 
as a disinterested public service. 


" 


ives rendered to you either way. 


If you do not receive Cooperative Sav- 
ings, the publication of the Federal Credit 
Union Section we strongly advise that you 
contact Mr. Orchard at the Credit Union 
Section, F.C. A., Washington, D. C. It's 
fine and comes every month as a great 
and very inspiring stimulant to all of us 
who are trying to get on with the credit 
union job. In one Western Electric Em- 
ployees Credit Union in order to facilitate 
the proper making out of membership 
applications the Treasurer of the credit 
union had a very much enlarged repro- 
duction of the membership ecard properls 
filled in made and posted on various bulle- 
tin boards. It helped very materially. 
This eredit union is potentially one of 
the largest in the United States. It is 
located at Kearney, N. J. 
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Special Notice---Price Reduction 
Cuna Saves Credit Unions Another $10,000 


His notice 1s Of particular interest to 


1) all State Credit Union Leagues 
which are affiliated with CUNA: (2) all 
credit unions which are affiliated with 


State Leagues which are affiliated with 
CUNA; (3) all eredit unions in states which 
have no state leagues affiliated, which 
credit unions have direct affiliation with 
CUNA. 

Effective July 1 there will be a redue- 
tion of 10°; in the price of bookkeeping 
forms (1) to state leagues affiliated han- 
dling forms; (2) to credit unions affiliated 
with state leagues which are a part of 
CUNA but which leagues do not handle 
forms; and (3) to all credit unions directly 
affihated with CUNA. 

On the basis of present business this will 
accomplish during the next twelve months, 
another saving of at least $10,000 to credit 
union leagues and to eredit unions affili- 
ated. 

Further—the printing and supply de- 
partment of the Credit Union Nationa] 
Association has been organized as a coop- 
erative society under the Wisconsin law 
for cooperatives, with the State Leagues 
as members. Whatever net surplus re- 
mains at the end of the fiscal year of this 
cooperative will be distributed to the 
State Leagues which have membership in 
it as a patronage dividend based on sales 
in any given state. The name of the new 
cooperative is the CUNA Supply Coopera- 
tive, which now takes its place in service 
beside the CUNA Mutual Society. 

In this fashion all of the earnings of 
this department will revert directly or 
indirectly to the affiliated state leagues 
and to the credit unions. 


HIsTORY 

The Credit Union National Extension 
Bureau (in charge of credit union direec- 
tion prior to 1934 and financed as a dis- 
interested public service by Edward A. 
Filene from 1921 to that date) appreciated 
some years ago that the printing and dis- 
tribution of supplies should be a function 
eventually of the Credit Union National 
Association when organized. Mr. Ber- 
gengren and Miss Gartland borrowed 
$4,000 to start the department. The first 
months the sales totalled $250. The busi- 
ness grew with inereasing numbers of 
credit unions. The loan was repaid. At 
first all forms were jobbed. Next one small 
machine was installed and a small pro- 
portion of the forms were printed at the 
Bureau office. When the Credit Union 
National Association was organized and 
opened its office in Madison, Wisconsin, 
on September Ist, 1935, this had become 
an appreciable business and a valuable 
asset of the National Association, a gift 
to it from the Bureau. Most recently the 
entire basement floor of Raiffeisen House 
has been rebuilt at considerable expense 
and equipped with an efficient production 
and distribution department. New ma- 
chinery has been installed until all told 
we have machinery valued at $5,700 on 


which the department now owes $1,700. 
Mr. B. F. Beales, a man experienced both 
in the management of this sort of business 
and of a eredit union, is now in charge of 
the department. The business has in- 
creased to total monthly billings of $8,500. 
A Committee authorized by the National 
Board is at work on the whole problem 
of pricing and distributing forms and its 
first recommendation has resulted in the 
above price cut. This Committee has just 
started its work and will completely read- 
just the methods of conducting this im- 
portant department. Meantime it has 
been incorporated as a Wisconsin coopera- 
tive society under the title, the CUNA 
Supply Cooperative, which has the follow- 
ing Board and Officers: President, J. C 
Howell (Michigan;) Vice-President and 
General Manager, Roy F. Bergengren: 
Secretary, B. F. Beales; Treasurer, Agnes 
C. Gartland; Board members: C, OQ. 
Skorstad (Minnesota), Garfield Seibert 
Ky.), Clifford Van Sickel (Kansas), 
Thomas W. Doig (Wis.), and James F 
Moran (Connecticut 

This Department has the handicap of 
operating with too little capital in pro- 
portion to its bills payable, and to make 
these reductions possible and to assure 
adequate and appreciable patronage divi- 
dends to the State Leagues it will he 
necessary to make all bills henceforth pan- 
able 30 days net and it will also be of great 
assistance if all credit unions and affiliated 
state leagues will make every effort to 
keep this, therr business, amply supplied 
with working funds by making prompt 
payment of all outstanding accounts so 
that the CUNA Supply Cooperative may 
start July Ist with ample working funds 
in order to increase its service. Shortly 
we should announce broad plans for caring 
for incidental credit union individual 
printing through this department and the 
organization of a central purchasing de- 
partment (delayed because of the pressure 
of other and more important matters 
which will assure to all credit unions the 
maximum trade discounts on everything 
they purchase—typewriters, adding ma- 
chines, ete. 

WE ARE PROUD TO INTRODUCE 
TO YOU—THE CUNA SUPPLY CO- 
OPERATIVE—another service foreseen 
years ago as a possibility and now coming 
to fruition. 

It should also be remembered that 
before the price reduction the department 
was doing a fine service, enabling new 
eredit unions to get forms with appreciable 
eredit at very low prices. 

Prior to the transfer of management of 
this department to Mr. Beales it was 
managed and brought from nothing to 
its then fine condition by Miss Agnes 
Gartland, Secretary to Mr. Bergengren, 
first in the Bureau and now in the Credit 
Union National Association. 

The address of the CUNA Supply Co- 
operative is: Cuna Supply Cooperative, 
Raiffeisen House, Madison, Wisconsin. 





And Here’s the Answers 


1. Christmas and New Years That 

wouldn’t even warm you up! 
2. In my judgment—Frederick Wil 
liam Raiffeisen, Herman Schulze-Delitzsch 
originators of the credit union), Alphonse 
Desjardins (organizer of the first credit 
unions on this Continent in the Province 
of Quebec, Canada), and Edward A. Filene, 
Founder of the credit union movement in 
the United States. 

3. The body of Ulysses 8S. Grant was 
removed to its permanent resting place 
in Grant's tomb, on Riverside Drive on 
the banks of the Hudson River in New 
York City on April 17, 1897 

4. Liechtenstein is one of the tiniest 
independent national units in the World 
It has 10,213 people and 65 square miles 
of territory, about the size of Staten Island 
It is located on the upper Rhine between 
Austria and Switzerland and was until 
the end of the World War a dependency 
of Austria. On November 7, 1918, it 
became independent but is incorporated 
within the Swiss customs territory 

5. Buddha born about 562 B. C. and 
Confucious born in 551 B. C 

6. On August 11, 1934, the delegates 
from 22 States at Estes Park, Colorado 
signed the Constitution and By-Laws of 
the Credit Union National Association 
and solemnly pledged themselves to make 
the National Association the central 
agency for good of the combined credit 
unions of the United States 

7. June 14 is Flag Day on which occa 
sion the American flag should be displayed 
and honored in every possible way 

8. See top of column 2, page 1. for the 
answer to this questicn 

9. It is said that Francis Bellamy of 
Boston wrote it, in August, 1892 

10. The year 1848 marked the begin- 
nings in Germany of Raiffeisen's experi- 
mentation with the credit union plan; 
in 1900 Desjardins organized the first 
credit union in North America at Levis, 
Quebec, and in 1909 Massachusetts en- 
acted the first credit union law in the 
United States 











And this is taken from the St. Louis 
Policemen’s Credit Union bulletin board 
and signed by Paul J. Roberts, Treasurer 

“The CUNA Mutual Society, the 
credit unions’.OWn insurance company, 
offers loan protection at the lowest 
possible rates. During the past two 
months, four (4) loans amounting to 
$342.40 including interest have been 
paid by the CUNA Mutual, the service 
charge on all four loans amounting to 
$5.00. This is another reason why our 
eredit union is a member of the Missouri 

Mutual Credit League and the Credit 

Union National Association.” 








BONDS 
For Credit Union Treasurers 


Through the activity of CUNA it is 
now possible to get bonds for credit 
union treasurers anywhere in the 
United States at new low rates. 
For details (application form, ete. 
apply: 

Credit Union National Ass’n 


Raiffeisen House 
Madison. Wisconsin 
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It's Picnic Time 


These two pictures tell the story of the 
angler, the fisherman who, since long before 
Isaae Walton's day, found the ultimate of 
human happiness in rod and line and bait, 
artificial or otherwise, and the chance to 
woo the denizens of the deep from their 











Inticipation 


native habitat! (josh but I’m glad to 
vet that one out of my system-—-wot | 
mean to say is “‘fishin’.”” You will tind 
the story of this particular picnic else- 
where in this issue, but the two pictures 
tell the whole story. Together we entitled 
them ‘Fishin’ “—-or, another title, might 
be “Anticipation and Realization.” Th 











Realization 


first picture shows Mr. H. L. Martin and 
Mr. C. E. Hinzpeter—who are “‘fishin 

The next pieture shows the combined 
eatch at the end of the day, only in this 
picture Mr. Hinzpeter is holding the catch 
and Mr. T. E. Campbell is celebrating the 
results of this battle. You may have 
heard of tarpon fishing off the keys of 
Florida? When it sometimes takes eight 
hours of struggle between man and fish 
before the fish is landed? Well in this 
particular case the fish on exhibition is 
what is known as the “giant fish,”’ powerful 
past all belief, and it took just nine hours 
and forty-eight minutes to land this one 


Pa terre 


believe it or not 


—_—————— 


We have from W. P. Arnold of Roanol e 
ns lovels picture of the Natural Bridge and 
some interesting material. We shall use 
t in the July Bripat Thanks, Mr. Arnold. 

A 

Thanks, Mr. Fredeman, but I can assure 
you the service rendered by the CUNA 
Mutual Society is not a bit better than 
the splendid cooperstion we have from 


your eredit: unton 
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Contact Directory 
To contact the Credit Union National Association, the Cuna Mutual Society, the 
Printing and Supply Department, the BRIDGE or any State not listed below, address 


Credit Union National Association, Raiffeisen House—Madison, Wisconsin 

To contact the Federal Credit Union Section address all communications to: 

C. R. Orcuarp, Director, Credit Union Section 
Farm Credit Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Orchard will refer your inquiry to the Field Representative in your District. For 
this purpose the United States is divided into nineteen districts with a well qualified resi- 
dent field secretary in each District and prompt cooperation 1S assured. 

To contact the State Leagues address: 





late Vanag ng Director iddress 

\labama Ciype C. PARKER .1242 Brown-Marx Bldg., Birminghan 
Arizona WILLIAM OLDEWAGE 20 East Second St., Tucson 
Arkansas H. F. INGRAM . .4801 Prospect Ave., Little Rock 
California Joun L. Moort P. O. Box 964, Oakland 
Colorado FRANK L. Hays . .City. Hall, Denver 
Connecticut L. R. Nrxon . .Senior High School, New Britain 
District of Columbia D. Rotanp Porter 253 Senate Office Bldg., Washington, D. C 
Florida GEORGE A. Gross ..City Engineer's Office, Jacksonville 
Georgia. . Moses C. Davis . Room 228, P. O. Bldg., Atlanta 
[llinois Joseru 8. DeRamus ..332 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Indiana G. A. MILLETT... 926 No. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis 
lowa C. Neat Hurcuins . .510 Securities Bldg., Des Moines 
Kansas M. V. Simpson ..521 8S. Madison St., Wichita 
Kentucky GARFIELD SEIBERT .2817 Field Ave., Louisville 
Louisiana L. Emory SMITH .U. S. Post-Office, Baton Rouge 
Maryland James D. M. Marcuetrt . .803 Venable Ave., Baltimore 
Massachusetts Ricuarp L. COURTENAY Room 23, 5 Park Sq., Boston 
Michigan KaRL GUENTHER 19303 Centralia, Redford Station, Detroit 
Minnesota CLIFFORD O. SKORSTAD .1954 University Ave., St. Paul 
Mississippi P. P. McGer 1618 25th Ave., Vicksburg 
Missouri B. F. HiLtLEBRAND’ 1330 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City 
Nebraska G. W. Boyp 3502 Harrison, Omaha 
New Jersey G. G. GUDMUNDSON .160 Lincoln Ave, E, Roselle Park, N. J 
North Carolina H. M. Ruopes .U. 8. Post-Office, Raleigh 
Ohio... CLAUDE E. CLARKE 1940 East 6th St., Cleveland 
Oklahoma HANEY HoskINs .. Armour and Company, Oklahoma City 
Oregon. . Huce G. Srov 307 Studio Bldg., Portland 
Pennsylvania Office temporarily vacant, address C. U. National Ass'n, Madison, Wis 
Rhode Island Amos L. LACHAPPELLE 301 Main St., Pawtucket 
South Carolina J. GorMaN THOMAS Rt. I, Box 187, Charleston 
Tennessee R. E. Rat The Mead Corporation, Kingsport 
Texas C, T. BERGERON Box 534, Dallas 
Utah Kar. 8S. Litryr 865 Amanda Ave., Salt Lake City 
Virginia E. L. Fieip U. 8. Post-Office, Richmond 

fPaut A. Bornerca (East) U. 8. Post-Office, Spokane 
Washington - . : . 

C. A. ANDRUs (West 604 County-City Bldg., Seattle 
Wisconsin Josern A, KuEMME! 2903 No. 36th, Milwaukee 


To establish the right contact in any other State apply to the National] Associatior 


Is Your Credit Union Enjoying 


CUNA MUTUAL SERVICES 


The CUNA MUTUAL SOCIETY is a mutual life insurance company, organized and operating under the 
mutual life insurance company laws of the State of Wisconsin. It started doing business nine months ago! 


Its function is to decrease to credit unions the cost of loan protection. 


The prevailing rate nine months ago varied from eight to twenty cents per $100 per month of coverage. The 
Cuna Mutual Society established a new national rate of four and a half cents per $100 per month of coverage 


Our Company has saved to date directly and indirectly to credit unions nearly twice 
the total of all dues paid to the Credit Union National Association. 


Compare These Figures 
Total coverage written /June 1} 


..$6,695,681.52 
Total written two months ago /April 1} detpebtetg 


- 45144,572.25 

I'wo months increase of coverage rf pnaen sw hieinaes 

Paid to date $7,542.42 on 64 death claims. Now serving 608 credit unions 

We have a new and simple plan for covering ALL loans. Use this blank to get data concerning it. 
Send full details relative to the new Cuna plan 


Name 


Street Address 


City > ae eee ee eats 


Mail it to: 
Yours not for Charity not for Profit . but for SERVICE 


CUNA MUTUAL SOCIETY Raiffeisen House, Madison, Wisconsin 








